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MISAPPREHENSIONS OF GOD. 
Tue following extract is froma discourse 
by the late Mr. Buckminster, and is 
one of the happiest specimens of his 
chaste, polished and elegant composi- 
tions. Itis not less admirable for its 

thought than for its language . 

A fourth source of our unworthy 
conceptions of the Deity is to be 
found in our wicked lusts and cor- 
rupt habits. No man, who is the 
slave of any favorite sin, can remain 
easy in the apprehension that God 
regards him with the same disappro- 
bation that he regards himself.— 
Hence he must either accommodate 
his notions of God to his own stand- 
ard, or else he must live in erpetual 
fear and dissatisfaction. 7 is not 
doubtful which of these alternatives 
he will choose. This is the secret 
of all the atheism in the world.— 
God must be dispossessed of his au- 
thority, and the world given up to 
the sport of human crimes, that 
these men may live securely. Hence, 
if there are any notions of Deity 
which seem to favor their irreli- 
gion, they easily find arguments in 
their support, and their understand- 
ing is sophisticated by their lusts. 
They greedily embrace the opinion 
that God, so pure, so infinite, so 
almighty as he must be, thinks it 
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unworthy of His majesty t 
to the minutie of human conduct. 
The opinion of a moral government 
of the world they reject as the fic- 
tion of priests. God surely will not 
disturb the dead silence of the grave 
to awaken mortals like them to ret- 
ribution! God surely cannot, feel 
such an interest in the concerns of 
this little planet, this atom of crea- 
tion,as to think it necessary to vindi- 
cate the honors of his holiness, by 
making such an insignificant creature 
as I am, miserable for my sins! 
Presumptuous man! It is no greater 
condescention in the Lord of innu- 
merable worlds, to stoop to observe 
your most secret sins, than it is for 
Him to receive the homage of the 
seraph that stands on the highest step 
of his throne. The darkest recess- 
es of your lusts are to him clearly 
visible as the lightest mansion in hea- 
ven. Think, O thou careless man! 
that if a single sin you have com-, 
mitted, were out of his cognisance, 
the perfection of His government 
would be as really impaired, as if 
the crimes of a conqueror were un- 
regarded, or a world crushed, and 
He perceived it not. The disorder 
of the universe would be as great, 
if you could go unpunished, as if 








a Nero or Caligula had escaped his 
retribution; as if the whole world of 
ced, and sys- 
tems rushed togetherijn chaos. And 
on the other hand, t i 
government would 
paired, if the si 
were lost to 
science would 
a sinner repen 
not, as if a nev 















as much limited, if 
@, and God knew it 
un were to break 
ed not its bright- 
in the hope of an- 
can be safely 
disregarded. JAnd even to that va- 
cant gulf, a 
in, and it 


u the following considera- 
emember, that in proportion 
to urity of your own hearts, will 
be the justness of your thoughts of 
God. The more like God you be- 
come, the more—I would say it with 
reverence—will you enter into His 
character. And without this con- 
formity of heart and conduct to His 
will, fig knowledge of the Divini- 
ty will be nothing but a cold and bar- 
ren speculation. To what purpose 
is it that you can enter into all the 
proofs of His eternity, omnipotence, 
omniscience, and infinity; or arrange 
a demonstration of God’s attributes 
with the utmost perspicuity; to what 
purpose talk of Him in language wor- 
thy of His greatness, and become 
eloquent in the praises of Jehovah; 
if you remain untouched with the 
moral excellence of His character; if 
God is not the object of your love; 
if there exists in your heart @ secret 
disgust at His government, and an 
aversion to His purity? The mind 
of such a man is like a cold. and 
empty chamber hung round with the 
maps and figures of the different 
perts of the earth, which he has 
seen and known only in these de- 
lineations; regions of which he knows 
nothing by personal knowledge, 
where he has no friends, no attach- 
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ments, no hopespyno ties of interest. 
If God is not quriGod, it is of little 

urpose that we believe that such a 
se exists.. But, my friends, if 
your hearts are frequently in com- 
munion with Him, you will have 
an eternal friend in this awful be- 
ing. If you can enjoy every thing 
which you meet, as His gift, ever 
creature in existence will furnis 
you with new proofs of His good- 
ness. God will enter into all your 
thoughts. No event, however un- 
expected, will weaken your trust 
in him. What you cannot now in- 
terpret, you will believe contains a 
kind meaning; what you fear, you 
will fear as a mark of His displea- 
sure, and ip no other view; what 
ou suffer, you will suffer as the 
instrument of His goodness. The 
changes in the world, and much less 
the dark and the light aspects of your 
affairs, will not for a moment give 
you any misapprehensions of your 
Maker. The longer you live, the 
more will you acknowledge the 
equity of His dispensations, and 
the more humbly will you rely up- 
on His providence. 

If, then, you would correct your 
false notions of God, you must be 
more intimate with Him. Live lives 
of habitual devotion, and your breast 
will be the temple of the Divinity. 
He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God and God in him. Without 
this spirit of piety, it seems to me, 
that all our discourses, all our de- 
scriptions of Jehovah, and indeed, 
every thing relating to religion, 
must appear to youlikethe conversa- 
tion of foreigners, in a language 
which, however familiarized to your 
ear, you do not understand. With- 
out the aid of a devotional spirit, 
God must be forever a stranger to 
you. Oh! my friends, let us be- 
ware, lest the light which bursts 
upon the world to come, reveal Him 
to us, not as a stranger only, but 
as an enemy. 
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From the Quarterly Register. 
AN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE 
XVIHth CENTURY. 

The tract which we here repub- 
lish, has been obligingly furnished 
us by the Librarjan of the His- 
torical Society of Boston. It is a 
venerable and interesting docu- 
ment, and so appropriate to the 
leading object of the Quarterly 
Register, that we shall require no 
apology for inserting it entire on 
our pages. The reader will dis- 
cover that Education Societies are 
not of so recent origin as some have 
imagined; and that they are far 
from being peculiar, either to this 
country, or to this age. He will 
find in this tract an authentic re- 


cord of an Education Society form-- 


ed in England, almost rwo uun- 
DRED YEARS AGO! Among its Pa- 
trons and Trustees he will recog- 
nize the names of Matthew Poole, 


Richard Baxter, William Bates, 


Edmund Calamy, Thomas Manton, 
Ralph Cudworth, and John Stil- 
lingfleet,—forming, with others of 
kindred spirit, the purest and 
brightest constellation which arose 
in the church during the seven- 
teenthcentury. ‘The **Model” of 
this Education Society is the more 
worthy of notice because it con- 
tains the outline of a system tho- 
roughly matured, and adapted to 
efficient and permanent action.— 
The addresses by Poole and Bax- 
ter are worthy of their authors, 
and fit to be circulated and read to 
the end of time. With the results 
of these efforts we have no know- 
ledge, beyond what is contained in 
the tract itself. From the fact, 
however, that forly-four students 
were under patronage in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
at the time the tract was publish- 
ed, there can be no doubt that many 
men whose names now shine with 
distinguished lustre in English his- 
tory, were fitted for usefulness by 
the fostering hand of this ancient 
Education Society. 
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How dear the gloryag 
the kingdom of Chris Mshould be 
unto all, and is to evéry one in 
whom dwelleth the love of Ged, i 
on all hands acknowledged} 
is a duty incumbent upen alhmen, 
not only to praise God with their 
lips, but also to honor God with 
their substance, and that in a pro- 

ortionable manner to what, the 

.ord hath been pleased to betrust 
them with; we wish it were as 
cheerfully practised as it will be 
readily granted. As there is no 
greater honor that can be put upon 
a creature, than to bein a capacity 
of honoring God, especially when 
to this is added the blessing of a 
large and wise heart to understand 
how great a trust that is, and what 
a glorious advantage is put into his 
hands; so there is no greater evi- 
dence of a sincere heart than to be 
unwilling to offer to the Lord such 
sacrifices as cost nothing: And as 
it isa duty to honor God, so it isa 
duty also to study in what ways 
God may be honored, and if one 
way be more conducing than ano- 
ther to the attainment of that great 
end, that way is most eligible, b 
wise and pious Christians; and al- 
though it is a laudable and neces- 
sary work to exercise charity to- 
wards the bodies of distressed per- 
sons, yet those must needs be the 
most noble acts of charity which 
concern the souls of men, seeing 
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both the object of them is more ex- 
cellent, and theeffegts more dura- 
ble. And as the means instituted 
by Christ for the of souls, is 
the erection and nance of his 
church, and the s of it 
with an able and pious ministry: 
so it hath been ig*all ages the care 
of those wh 
touched with 












such liberal 
agement as 
men for, and Support them in the 
nistry. And these 
hich have been prin- 
d at by all, but all have 
he same means to those 
r are all means equally ef- 
: it is, therefore, our desire 
in this model to make choice of 
such ways as to us seem most use- 
ful for the forementioned purposes: 
and because the foundation of the 
work lies in the excellency of the 
natural parts of such as are design- 
ed that way (a few such being more 
worth than a far greater proportion 
of other men) itis therefore of great 
use, and we shall endeavor that it 
may be our great care, to singel 
out such persons to whom God 
hath given the most high and pro- 
mising abilities: Who, if they be 
placed under the most learned and 
godly tutors we can find, and 
obliged as far as possibly we can, 
toa eo and eminent improve- 
ment in knowledge of all sorts and 
solid piety, we conceive it will be 
no arrogance humbly to expect a 
more than ordinary advantage to 
the poor church, which now, if 
ever, calls for teachers of exquisite 
abilities: And because there are 
some church-works of great con- 
cernment, which cannot be conve- 
niently managed by such as are 
overwhelmed with preaching work 
(such as the resolution of weighty 
doubts and cases of conscience, 
the stopping of the mouths of gain- 
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sayers, and the like,) it must needs 
be judged of great advantage to 
have some particular persons ex- 
quisitely fit for such works, both 
in regard of natural and acquired 
endowments, who should be set 
apart for them, and attend upon 
them without distraction. The ra- 
ther, because there are divers men, 
peradventure not eminent for 
preachin gifts, who, being wisely 
improved, may be very serviceable 
to other of the church’s necessities: 
And these are the chief intend- 
ments of the following model: Yet, 
for as much as there may be divers 
towardly youths; of competent parts 
(though short of the eminency that 
some others attain to) and mean . 
condition, who may be of good use 
in the ministerial work, and seeing 
the ordinary necessities of the 
church are not to be neglected, es- 
pecially the condition of Ireland 
and Wales, and some dark parts of 
England, being so doleful and dis- 
mal, we hope it will be an accept- 
able work to lay in provision in 
this model, whereby fit persons 
may be sent into those places, 
which, by reason of their distance, 
many cannot, and others do not, 
go into: We confess, as we shall 
not be wanting in our prayers and 
endeavors, as far as God shall ena- 
ble us sincerely and impartially to 
look to these ends and ways pro- 
pounded; so we cannot but hope in 
God that the bowels of many pre- 
cious souls will be refreshed b 
these means. And we are confi- 
dent whoever shall engage their 
hearts in this free-will offering to 
God, will have no cause to repent 
of it, nor shall it be a grief of heart 
to any at the last day (when the 
rust of other men’s silver shall rise 
up against them to their everlast- 
ing confusion) to have been the 
happy instruments of enlarging the 
church, and propagatin the gos- 
pel, and saving of souls; and in 
this life also the generations to 
come shall call them blessed. 
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Read and approved, and appoint- 
ed to be printed a Trustees. 
AT. Poote. 


To the Rich that love Christ, the 
- Church, the Gospel, and them- 

selves. 

Gentiemen: I have here a hap- 

opportunity to offer you an ex- 
cellent benefit, by inviting you to 
an excellent duty. If receiving 
be “goers to you, how came 
you to be rich? If you like it, 
come while the market lasts. Come 
before thieves, cr fire, or soldiers 
have seized upon your perishin 
wealth, come before death hat 
taken you from all. You see here 
that Christ is contented to be your 
debtor, at the usury of a hundred 
for one, in this world, and in the 
world to come, eternal life. Matt. 
xix. 29. If you are covetous, take 
this bargain, for all the world can- 
not help you to the like for your 
commodity: If you are not covet- 
ous, you will not be tenacious of 
your money: The offer is so fair, 
and so unmatchable, that I know 
not what can keep you from accept- 
ing it, unless it be that you dare 
not trust the word, the promise, 
the covenant of Christ. And 
whom then will you trust? who 
shall keep your wealth? will you? 
But who shall keep you then? will 
you undertake to keep yourselves? 
Alas, how long? Is God to be 
trusted with the sustentation of the 
whole creation, and the govern- 
ment of all the world, and with 
the lives of you and all the living, 
and with the prospering of your la- 
bors, and your daily preservation 
and provision? and yet is he not to 
be trusted with your money? you 
will say you trust God? let us see 
now that vou do not play the hy- 
pocrites! If you are friends to 
Christ, you may see in the work 
here offered to you, your Master’s 
name, and interest, and honor: It 
is certainly his voice that calls you 


to this adventure, and therefore 
never make question of your call. 
If you are friends to your country, 
now let it be seen: If you live an 
hundred years, perhaps you will 
never have a better rtunity to 
show it. If you are Protestants, 
and love the gospel, show it by 
helping to plant and water the se- 
minaries of the Lord. Perhaps 
you cannot dispute for the truth, 
or preach for it yourselves: But 
you can contribute for the mainte- 
nance of some to do it: This then 
is your work, know it and perform 
it. You may have a prophet’s re- 
ward, without being yourselves 
prophets. Matt. x. 41. At least, 
therefore, show that you love your- 
selves, and that you love your mo- 
ney better than to lose it, by cast- 
ing it away upon the flesh, and 
leaving it in the world behind you. 
If you can stay here always with 
it, then keep it: I speak to none 
but those that must die, and me- 
thinks such should be glad to learn 
the art of sending their wealth to 
meet them in another world. If 
you understand not that giving is 
receiving, and that the giver is 
more beholden than the beggar, 
and that it is for yourselves that 
God commandeth you to give, and 
that the more you thus lose, the 
more you save and gain, you are 
then unacquainted with the reasons 
of Christianity, and the life of 
faith. I hope you are sensible of 
England’s privileges, above the 
dark Mohammedans or Indians, in 
the freedom of ordinances, and 
Plenty of receiving opportunities. 
And know you not that an oppor- 
tunity of giving may be as great a 
mercy to you, as of hearing or 
prayin » and should be as forward- 
y and thankfully accepted. He 
was never acquainted with the 
Christian life of doing good, that 
finds it not the most sweet and 
pleasant life. Though we must 
snatch no unsound consolation 
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from our works, but detest the 
thoughts of making God beholden 
to us; yet we. must walk in them 
as his way, . ii. 10., in which 
we are likeliest to meet him:— 
He is likest to God, that doth most 
ood, and that would do most.— 
his is such an improvement of 
time and stock, that you may omit 
a prayer, a sermon, or a sacrament 
for it, rather than omit it: You 
may violate the rest of a Sabbath 
to show mercy. Matt. xii. 4, 5. 
Your Lord and Master, with a 
special remark, hath set you all 
this lesson for to study. Matt. ix. 
13. But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice. And yet suc 
is here the happy combination, that 
it is mercy and sacrifice, because 
it is mercy for sacrifice, that you 
are called to. And doubt not but 
with such sacrifice God is well 
pleased. Heb. xii. 16. Forget not 
therefore to communicate and do 
good. It is more blessed to give, 
than to receive. Acts, xx. 35.— 
For the nature of the work before 
you, consider, first, Is it not pity 
that so good a breed of wits as 
England is renowned for, should 
be starved for want of culture and 
encouragement? Secondly, Is it 
not pity that so many thousands of 
souls should starve in ignorance, 
or be poisoned by seducements, 
for want of cost to procure a re- 
medy? And what abundance that 
‘may be saved by the ministry of 
such as you maintain, may bless 
God for you as the helpers of their 
salvation. Thirdly, The necessi- 
ties of the church have of late call- 
ed students so young into the min- 


istry, that eminent proficients in 


languages, sciences, antiquities, 
&c. grow thin, and are in danger 
of being worn out, if there be not 
some extraordinary helps for cho- 
sen wits addicted to these studies. 
And what a dishonor, what a loss 
that would be to us, the Papists 


would quickly understand. Fourth- 
ly, The barbarous face of the 
reek and other Eastern churches 
tells us, what need there is of 
learned instruments, for the main- 
tenance and propagation of the 
truth. Fifthly, at abundance 
of colleges and monasteries can 
the Romanists maintain, to fill the 
world with missionaries of all sorts, 
which is the very strength of their 
kingdom. And is it not pity that 
a better work should be starved 
through our want of pious charity? 
and that Papists should dare us, 
and we be unfurnished with cham- 
pions to resist them, when we are 
furnished with so much evidence of 
truth, which yet may easily be lost 
by ill managing! Rixthly, If you 
are the servants of Christ, above 
all, you must now look about you 
for his church and ministry. For 
the devil hath given you so stron 
an alarm, that he that now sits still 
and runs not to his arms, to help 
the church, is a traitor, and no 
true soldier of Christ. Papists are 
up, and Atheists, and Infidels, and 
Jews are up, and abundance of se- 
cret apostates are up openly re- 
proaching the ministry, that pri- 
vately deride Christ and the Scrip- 
ture, and the life to come, (1 know 
what I say to be true,) Quakers 
are up, and all the profane as far 
as they dare: And shall not we be 
up to further that gospel and min- 
istry and church of Christ, which 
so many bands of the prince of 
darkness are armed to assault?— 
Let us discourage the devil, by 
making an advantage of his as- 
saults. Let him see that we never 
do so much for Christ and the 
church, as when he assaulteth them 
with the fiercest or cunningest ma- 
lignity. He that hath not so pub- 
lic a spirit, as to value the welfare 
of the church, and the souls of 
men, before the fulness of his own 
estate, may go away sorrowful 
from Christ, (as Luke viii. 23, 24.) 
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but a true disciple he cannot be. 
It would make a man’s heart ache 
to think of the dark state of the 
world, for want of preachers.— 
Were it but the state of Ireland 
and Wales, it should move us to 
compassion. And now I offer it 
to your sober thoughts, as to men 
that are going to be accountable 
for their talents, whether you have 
a better way to dispose of your 
money, and a way that will be 
more comfortable to you at death 
and judgment. I would not have 
you unmerciful to your children: 
ut if you think you may not law- 
fully alienate any of your estates 
from them, you are far from the 
mind of the primitive Christians, 
that sold all and laid it at the Apos- 
tles’ feet. If you ask, why we 
leave you not to yourselves to be 
charitable where you see cause; I 
answer, First, There is so much 
difficulty in every good work, even 
in giving so as to make the best of 
it, that you should be thankful to 
those that will help to facilitate it. 
Secondly, Great works must have 
many hands. Thirdly, Conjunc- 
tion engageth and encourageth, and 
draws on those in the company, 
that else would lag behind. What 
need we else associate for our min- 
isterial works of instruction, dis- 
cipline, &c. and leave not every 
minister to himself: In company 
we go more cheerfully, easily, re- 
gularly and prevalently. And 
should you not associate also in 
your duties? 
Well, gentlemen, seeing it is 
undoubted that the work before 
ou is of great importance to the 
onor of Christ, to the welfare of 
the church, to the Protestant reli- 
gion, to the souls of thousands, and 
to your own everlasting benefit, 
take heed how you refuse to do 
your best, lest God distrain on 
you before you are aware, and then 
old it on your souls if you can.— 
And say not but you were warned 
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by a friend that would have had 
you have saved your money and 
your souls, by making the best of 

our Master’s stock. And if what 

have said do not persuade you, I 
entreat you to read a preface to a 
book that - a vend to ne 
urpose, called, Zhe ng 0, 
Pie World, &c. Read Gai 7 6— 
10. Accept this invitation to so 
good a work, from 

A servant of Christ for his 
church, Ricuarp Baxter. 

Feb. 26, 1658. 


A Model for the education of Stu- 
dents of choice abilities at the 
University, and princinally in 
order to the Ministry. April 1, 
1658. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Contribution and Contributors. 

§ 1. That they, who through 
their affection to God’s glory and 
the church’s good, in the advance- 
ment of learning and piety, shall 
be willing to contribute to this 
work, be entreated to signify their 
desires by way of subscription, that 
so it may be more certain in itself, 
and more visible and exemplary to 
others. 

§ 2. And because subscriptions 
of this nature, though happily be- 
gun, have heretofore failed, Jest it 
should happen so in this case, 
(whereby the whole design would 
be frustrated, and youths of excel- 
lent pacts, hopefully planted at 
the University, forced to remove, 
besides many other inconvenien- 
ces,) we do earnestly desire that 
God would stir up the hearts of 
those, whose estates will bear it, 
to subscribe for eight years or for 
more, or forever, which we shall 
look on as a noble and eminent act 
of charity, and which present and 
future ages may have cause to bless 
God for, and as the most proper 
and only certain course to promote 
the intended design, and to prevent 
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the forementioned mischiefs: Yet 
if any shall contribute any thing 
upon other terms, we judge it a ve- 
ry acceptable service, and we hope 
it will oceasion thanksgiving to 
God on their behalf. 

§ 3. That the name of every 
contributor be fairly written in a 
book of vellum appointed for the 
purpose, ther with the sum 
which it shall please him to contri- 
bute to this work. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Trustees. 

§ 1. That the money collected 
be disposed of, and the election of 
scholars made by sixty Trustees, 
whereof thirty-six to be gentlemen 
or citizens of eminency, and twen- 
ty-four to be ministers in or with- 
in five miles of the city of London, 
of which number any seven shall 
make a quorum, in ordinary cases, 
whereof three to be ministers. 

§ 2. And because it is of great 
importance to the good of the work, 
that there be a special inspection 
into it upon the place, it is thought 
fit that there be seven Trustees 
chosen for each University, who 
shall be entreated to take notice 
of the proficiency and deportment 
of the exhibitioners in the Univer- 
sity. 

g 3. That the Trustees, proceed 
in all things without partiality, as 
they shall judge best for the pub- 
lic good, and suffer not themselves 
to be biased from it by any favors 
or recommendations whatsoever: 
And particularly that in the elec- 
tion of scholars, or Trustees, when 
there are any vacancies, the Trus- 
tees declare themselves, that they 
will according to their trust pro- 
ceed therein with all fidelity and 
integrity: And that the Clerk put 
the Chairman in mind of it. 

§ 4. That when any one of the 
Trustees dies, or refuseth to act 
furtherin the business, or removeth 
ten miles from London, or by the 
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rest of the Trustees is judged to 
deserve dismission from his trust, 
the rest of the Trustees, or an 
seven of them, whereof three shall 
be ministers, (notice being given to 
the Trustees of the meeting, and 
of the end of it,) being met toge- 
ther, proceed to choose another:— 
And that no Trustee be complete- 
ly chosen at one meeting, but that 
he be nominated one meeting, and 
(if they see fit) chosen the next 
meeting: And that they choose 
one whom for wisdom, candor, ac- 
tivity, public-spiritedness, integri- 
ty, affection to religion and learn- 
ing, and other necessary qualifica- 
tions, they judge fit for the work: 
And that they choose a minister in 
the room of a minister; and upon 
the vacancy of one who is no min- 
ister, that they choose one who is 
no minister. 


CHAP. ITI. 
Of the Officers and Expenses. 

§ 1. That in the month of March 
yearly the Trustees choose one of 
themselves being a minister, who 
shall be desired from time to time 
for the year ensuing, to appoint 
meetings of the Trustees, and to 
be present at all meetings and 
transactions, and to take special 
care to promote the work, and to 
keep correspondency with others 
in relation thereunto. 

§ 2. That the Trustees in the 
month of March also choose a Trea- 
surer (being a person of unques- 
tionable fidelity) from year to year: 
And that the Treasurer’s or Col- 
lector’s discharge shall be sufficient 
to any that shall pay the money: 
And that the Treasurer be account- 
able once a quarter to the Trus- 
tees, or any seven of them, (a meet- 
ing being called,) whereof three to 
be ministers: And that the Trea- 
surer shall not dispose of any of 
the moneys, but according to the 
direction of the Trustees or any 
seven of them (three being minis- 
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bee at a general meeting assem- 
ed. ‘ 
§ 3. That a Clerk be chosen to 
be present at all meetings, to draw 
and enter all erders made by the 
Trustees, and keep the books, and 
write such things as are necessary, 
as also a Collector to gather in the 
monies, and to call meetings and 
do other necessary works, and that 


they have such salaries as the Trus- 


tees shall think fit. 

§ 4. That all the charges inci- 
dental to the work, which the Trus- 
tees shall judge expedient, shall be 
allowed out of the Stock. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the quality of the Scholars tu be chosen. 

§ 1. That the scholars to whom 
the exhibitions* shall be granted, 
be chosen out of the University, or 
out of schools, as the Trustees from 
time to time shall judge most fit, 
and that strict inquiry and diligent 
examination be made, and all pos- 
sible care used that fit persons be 
chosen, and that the Election be 
made by seven of the Trustees at 
the least, whereof three to be min- 
isters, notice being given to the 
Trustees of the meeting, and of the 
end of it. And that no scholars 
henaaltag shall be cnaee, bal mach 
as have been personally and dili- 
gently exemeed b a at least, 
being either of the Trustees in 
London (who are scholars) or of 
the University Trustees, or of such 
as shall be chosen and desired by 
the Trustees, to examine candi- 
dates, &c. and attested by their 
hands. And that no certificate be 
owned from the Universities, but 
such as comes from known persons, 
or from such persons as some of 
the University Trustees shall at- 
test to. 


* Exhibition .— Allowance; salary; pen- 
sion. It is much used for pensions al- 
lowed to scholars at the University.— 


Johnson. (Eps. 
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§ 2. That the scholars to be cho- 
sen, be of godly life, or at the least, 
hopeful for god!iness, of eminent 
parts, of an ingenuous disposition, 
and such as are poor, or have not 
a sufficient pry any other 
way: That not only pregnancy, 
but the solidity of their parts be 
observed. And that a special re- 
gard be had to godliness. 

§ 3. And although our great aim 
in this work be, the bringing up of 
scholars of eminent parts and 
learning, and the supplying of the 
church with choice ministers, and 
such, as through God’s blessing 
may be pillars of the church; yet 
because the ordinary necessities of 
the church also are to be provided 
for, and the sad condition of dark 
corners, both in Ireland and Wales, 
and several parts of England cries 
loud for our assistance; the Trus- 
tees therefore may (after provision 
made for the forementioned ends, 
as far as they shall think fit) choose 
some scholars of godly life, and 
good parts, (though it may be their 
parts rise not to that eminency 
which some others attain to,) in 
order to the supply of such desulate 
and necessitous places and congre- 
gations. 

§ 4. That the exhibitions be gen- 
erally given to such as intend the 
ministry, and direct their studies 
that way; yet so, as that the Trus- 
tees wey upon weighty reasons and 
sparingly « —_ of some of them, 
to such as, though not intending 
the ministry, may be other ways 
eminently serviceable to the church 
or commonwealth. 

§ 5. And whereas divers scholars 
after four years continuance in the 
University, being raised to an high- 
er degree, which they cannot sup- 
port, are forced to remove and be- 
take themselves to schools or to 
enter into the ministry, through 
necessity, raw and unfurnished, to 
their own perpetual discourage- 
ment, and to the great mischief of 
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the church; that a special regard 
be had to such of them as, during 
their continuance, have given the 
best proof of their parts, peaening 
and godliness, and they be enablec 
to continue four years after their 
degree of Bachelor, whereby may 
may be solemnly prepared and well 
fitted for that weighty work. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the education of Scholars. 

§ 1. That the exhibitioners shall 
be obliged to study to be eminent 
in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
other Oriental languages, and in 
the several Arts and Sciences so 
far forth as their genius will per- 
mit. 

§ 2. That over and besides their 
ordinary University exercises, they 
be tied to special exercises in those 
things as shall be thought fit by the 
Trustees, and others whom they 
shall advise with. And that when 
the Trustees shall think fit, two 
or three be picked out of the stu- 
dents to come up to London (their 
charges being borne) to do some 
learned exercises in the City, that 
so the contributors may see some 
fruit of their cost, and others may 
be excited and encouraged. 

§ 3.. That their three last years 
be principally employed in the stu- 
dy of divinity, and the preparation 
of themselves for the work of the 
ministry, such only excepted, as 
are mentioned, ch. 4. sec. 4. 

§ 4. That such scholars as are 
taken from schools, be sent to the 
University, and there placed under 
such Tutors as the Trustees shall 
choose, who shall be, as near as 
may be, eminent for godliness and 
learning, and care of their pupils; 
who shall be entreated to have a 
special eye upon them, as to their 

dliness, and to press them toa 

iligent attendance upon all means 
public and private, conducing there- 
unto. 

§ 5. That none of the exhibition- 
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ers be absent from their Colleges 
above six weeks in a year, unless 
special leave be obtained from some 
of the Trustees of that University. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of inspection over the Exhibitioners. 

§ 1. That once in a year the 
Trustees or any three of them 
(whereof two shall be ministers) go 
to the University, and there with 
the help of the University Trus- 
tees, find out their profiting, and 
diligently inquire into their abili- 
ties and conversations, and encour- 
age them accordingly. 

§ 2. That those Doctors of the 
University, &c. who are Trustees, 
be Doken (so far as they can) to 
take special notice of the Exhibi- 
tioners, and to inquire into their 
proficiency in their studies, and 
the godliness of their conversa- 
tions, and admonish or advise 
them, as they see cause, and give 
notice to the Trustees at London, 
when occasion shall require: Also 
that they be entreated to direct 
them in the course of their studies, 
and resolve them in difficulties, as 
need requires. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of encouragements to be given or denied 
to the Exhibitioners according to their 
merit. 

§ 1. That the Exhibitioners shall 
have such allowances as shall be 
judged expedient, according to 
their deserts, verty, and stand- 
ing in the University; and that 
such of them as most need and 
most excel in abilities and piety, 
shall, besides their yearly allow- 
ance, have some consideration for 
their degree, when and so far as 
the Trustees shall conceive meet. 

§2. That after eight years’ 
standing in the University, the 
Trustees and contributors do by 
themselves and friends endeavor 
to promote them to a place answer- 
able to their merit. 
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§ 3. That such of the Exhibi- 
tioners as shall at any solemn ex- 
amination, be found eminently to 
excel the rest, shall have such spe- 
cial encouragements as the Trus- 
tees shall judge fit. 

§ 4. That when there shall be 
satisfying evidence of the idleness 
or dissoluteness, or any depraved- 
ness of any of them, the Trustees 
may, after admonition and trial, 
for so long time as they shall think- 
fit, withdraw the exhibition from 
them, and choose others in their 
places. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Model. 

§ 1. That the alteration or addi- 
tion of circumstances be left to the 
wisdom of the Trustees, or any se- 
ven or more of them, (whereof 
three to be ministers,) provided 
that notice be given to the Trustees 

enerally, of the meeting, and of 
the end of it; and provided always 
that the substantials remain un- 
touched, to wit: the bringing up of 
eminent scholars at the University, 
in order to the ministry, and the 
selection of scholars for special 
oe, mentioned in the ninth chap- 
er. 


~ CHAP. IX. 
Of the selection of some Scholars for spe- 
~~ cial uses. 

§ 1. That provision being made 
for the maintenance of Scholars in 
order to the ministry, so far forth 
as the Trustees shall judge necessa- 
ry and sufficient, there be besides 
some fit persons selected and cho- 
sen by the Trustees in the Univer- 
sity, of sufficient standing and con- 
venient leisure, and employed in 
that way wherein they are most 
eminent, one to be the Linguist, 
and principally for Greek, and for 
Jewish, and Rabbinical learning; 


another the Historianand Antiqua- 
ry, especially for Ecclesiastical 
antiquity; another the Philosopher 


and Mathematician; another the 
Civillian; another the Polemical 
Divine (one or more if need be); 
another the Practical and Casuisti- 
cal Divine; another well versed in 
all parts of learning: And that 
each of these employ themselves 
(when occasion shall require, and 
the Trustees reasonably gears 
in such works as shall be usefu 
and necessary: And that they have 
such allowances as the Trustees 
shall judge fit, and as the excellen- 
a of their parts and the nature of 
their work shall require. Or, if it 
be not thought expedient to main- 
tain persons constantly for each of 
these, that any person or persons, 
be employed in any work which 
shall appear to be of great con- 
cernment and usefulness to the 
public good, and for which he or 
they are eminently fit, who -shall 
have such encouragement as the 
Trustees shall judge convenient. 
And to the end abuses may be 
prevented, it is resolved, that no 
money be disposed of by the Trus- 
tees to any work, but such as eight 
of the Trustees, at least, (being all 
scholars,) and two, at least, of the 
‘frustees in each University, shall 
under their hands declare that the 
judge to be sucha work. And al- 
so thatit be approved at a meeting 
of the Trustees in London. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the encouragement of Foreigners, and 
v oremtion of the Gospel svod. 

§ 1. And because there is a great 
desire in many foreign persons to 
learn the English tongue, that so 
they may understand our English 
Divines, and be the more able to 
preach practically and powerfull 
to their people, which may muc 
further the work of conversion and 
edification in foreign places; if it 
shall please any to contribute an 
sum or sums to this end, and wit 
this desire, it shall be faithfully 
employed to that purpose, viz: To 
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Mr. Nt. Barnardiston, Mr. Vinck. 


A word to the Rich, that desire to 


Ti up their Account with com- 
ort. 


Suffer I beseech you one word 
of exhortation, and with attention 
read a few lines which may be of 
everlasting concernment to you.— 
I will suppose I speak not to Athe- 
ists, but to such as are possessed 
with a belief of an eternal state of 
infinite happiness or misery: not to 
fools, but to wise men who would 
not wilfully neglect anything, which 
is necessary to secure them fom the 
wrath to come. It is also notori- 
ously known, that the wilful con- 
tinuance in the neglect of any one 
evident duty, or the commission of 


ven: And there y 
rich had need double your diligence 
to make your calling and election 
sure. And truly it is an unspeak- 
able happiness (if the Lord give 
you hearts to consider it) that your 
riches wisely managed, may afford 
you a special and eminent evidenve 
and assurance of God’s love, and 
your own future happiness; foras- 
much as if you freely lay out those 
riches that God hath graciously 
ee you, for his glory and the 

hurch’s good, it may be a notable 
and sound discovery of a lively 
faith, (which can part with present 
comforts in hopes of those future 
and unseen consolations,) a fervent 
love to God and the brethren, a re- 
solution to part with all for Christ, 
and a serious and true desire of 
salvation: As on the other side, it 
is a token of perdition, when a 
man’s heart is glued to his riches, 
and the present evil world, when 
a man is so destitute of charity, 
that rather than part with his rich- 
es, he will suffer bodies and souls 
to perish, and the glory of God to 
be turned into shame; I beseech 
you, therefore, by the bowels of 
God, have compassion upon your 
immortal souls, make you friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
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cellent + besides eternal 
salvation, that portion of your 
estates which you lay out for dod, 


will be a means to sweeten and se- 
cure all the rest Ds you an your 
posterity, so, by the doing of it you 
will lose wething of poe-ror dea fae: 
img that is most true and evident 
daily experience which our Sa- 
viour saith; That the comfort of a 
man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of what he possesseth. 
For what are riches, but for use, 
without which a man’s chest hath 
as much good by his riches as he; 
and how can a man use them, but 
for his pleasure or credit, or poste- 
rity, or the like? and who knows 
not that many discreet men, of 
competent estates, between want 
and affluence, enjoy more real plea- 
sure in their estates, than they that 
have ten times a larger portion? 
and ifa man look to his credit, let 
any impartial man judge, whether 
it more advanceth a man’s reputa- 
tion, sordidly to hoard up his rich- 
es to the dishonor of religion, his 
own shame and contempt, (where- 
by he lives lamented, and dies de- 
sired,) or generously to lay them 
out in such ways as not only pro- 
cure him favor with God, but res- 
pect from men here, and at last a 
crown of glory that fades not away? 
and if a man aims at posterity, me- 
thinks this city hath afforded suffi- 
cient experiments to convince any 
ingeruous man, that the leaving of 
vast estates to children, doth com- 
monly betray them, not only to the 
greatest wickedness, but also to 


c 
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manifold miseries, which they that 
carry their sails lower, and whose 
estates are nearer the golden medi- 
ocrity, are preserved from: I may 
add to all this that divers of you in 
this city may say with Jacob, with 
my staff I came over Jordan, and 
now God hath made me two bands. 
That God that hath brought down 
others, hath exalted you, that God 
that hath impoverished others, hath 
enriched you, and therefore, if 
others owe their thousands to God, 
surely you owe your ten thousands. 
Remember, I beseech you, that 
hand that gave you your estates, 
canrecal them when he pleaseth, 
and if you deny him the interest, 
he can revoke the principal. Re- 
member you will not always have 
such opportunities: Ere long you 
and the poorest wretch must be up- 
on the same terms, now you have 
an advantage over them, and a 
means to do God more special ser- 
vice: I shall trouble you no fur- 
ther, but only this, lay out your es- 
tates, ‘but do it freely, not grudg- 
ing] Me do it liberally, not sparingly: 
I shall not here determine that 
question, whether God expects a 
tenth part of your estates to be em- 
loyell in his, service, and for pub- 
ic —— But thus much I may 
safely say, that where God sows 
liberally, he expects to reap liber- 
ally. And as God’s ministration 
to us under the gospel doth exceed 
the legal ministration, so I know 
no reason why our ministration to 
God from our superfluities should 
not exceed theirs under the law: 
And however men can easily de- 
ceive themselves here in things 
which concern their profit, yet 
I doubt not when men shall at last 
come to make a review of all their 
actions, their consciences will just. 
ly condemn them, not only for the 
total neglect of such duties, but 
also for the not doing of them in a 
fit and full proportion: For this 
particular occasion, I shall say no- 
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thing more than what is said in the 
preface, and in these other annex- 
ed papers: Consider what hath 
been said, and remember it comes 
from one whose design is not his 
own profit, (nor to lay a yoke up- 
on you which he will not take up- 
on his own shoulders,) but merely 
that God may be glorified, and 
that, at that last day, fruit may 
abound to your account. 
Matruew Poo eg. 
Ain answer to some objections which 
may be raised against the work. 

Objection 1. This design is need- 
less: Universities are for this pur- 
pose; what is all that means given 
therefor, but to fit men for the 
ministry? 

Answer 1. So great is the scarcity 
of able and godly ministers in the 
nation, comparatively to the .mau 
places which are destitute of wach 
(as all judicious persons observe) 
that it is a vain thing to expect a 
supply of the Church’s necessities 
in an ordinary way: We see by 
experience, that although of late 
years the Universities have sent 
forth divers very hopeful persuns 
into the ministry, and although 
besides the ordinary allowances for 
students there, divers exhibitions 
have been allowed by well-willers 
to religion and learning, yet, all 
this notwithstanding, there is still 
a great famine of the word in di- 
vers places; especially in Ireland, 
Wales, &c. which are not so like- 
ly to be supplied, and which are 
here in a special manner provided 
for. 

Ans. 2. The main design of this 
model is not barely to send forth 
ministers, but to endeavor to send 
forth eminent ministers; and where- 
as Universities are and must needs 
be (nor doth it in the least reflect 
disparagement upon them) like lot- 
teries, whither students of all sorts 
come, some of good parts, and some 
of mean parts, and from whence 
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(through the negligence of stu- 
dents, and their forwardness in 
entering into the ministry) divers 
come into the ministry much un- 
furnished, to the grief and scandal 
of their University-governors; here 
isa more certain course, care be- 
ing taken, 1. To select choice 
wits; 2. To oblige them to a suffi- 
cient continuance, as also to ex- 
traordinary diligence. 

Obj. 2. Good designs are gene- 
rally perverted and abused to other 
ends than they were intended, and 
so will this in all probability de- 
generate into a business of faction 
and partiality, and favor, and 
friendship. 

Ans. 1. We can neither foresee 
nor Pere all possible abuses, and 
much less all jealous surmises; but 
thus much is plain, that we are to 
do our duty, and to refer events 
to God’s Providence, and however 
men’s benevolence may be abused 
hereafter, contrary to their desires. 
and intentions, yet God will ac- 
cept of their sincere ends, and no 
less reward them than if they had 
been never so religiously used. 

2. Here is abundant care taken 
to prevent partiality: The execu- 
tion of it is committed to divers 

ersons of different persuasions, of 
Eudwa integrity, wisdom and god- 
liness; and care is also taken that 
when any die, there be a substitu- 
tion of such other men in their pla- 
ces, and the Trustees are engaged, 
not only by their promise, but by 
their judgments and interest, to 
choose such men as themselves. 

3. The Feoffees, as they now 
are, so they wil! forever be obliged 
to manage this business with all 
impartiality for the encouragement 
of lads of all parties (provided they 
be true to the interests of learning 
and real piety) not only because they 
are conscientiously engaged to it, 
but also, because their interest and 
the advancement of the work will 
constantly oblige them to it, seeing 
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if once partiality be observed in it, 
it will not only reflect upon the 
Trustees, but also bring the whole 
business into disrepute. 

4. This objection strikes at all 
lasting good works, for how can a 
man settle any thing for any good 
work, but it may be Homes 80 
that the effect of this objection 
should be not to prevent the doing 
of good works, but to make men 
cautelous how to do them in as 
sale a way as may be. 

Obj. 3. It is better for a man to 
see with his own eyes, and to do 
with his own hands. 

Ans. 1. But then there is one 
doubt whether he can get any to 
put in good security that he shall 
enjoy his eyes and hands forever, 
or else (if he be able and willing to 
settle something forever) it must 
come into other men’s hands; and 
therefore it is better to commit it 
to other men’s hands while he lives, 
and may observe how they use it, 
than to commit it to them after his 
decease, of whom he had not expe- 
rience in that kind. 

2. For the generality of contri- 
butors to such works, it may be 
said without arrogance, it is likely 
to be far better managed by a con- 
junction of heads and hands of 
wise, and honest, and learned men 
for the glory of God, and the good 
of the church, than can be expect- 
ed from one man. 

Plus vident oculi quam oculus, 
and as those small sprinklings of 
water which signify little when 
Ong are asunder, being united to- 
gether into one river are very con- 
siderable and effectual to divers ex- 
cellent uses; so those contributions 
which being managed singly and 
dividedly are not so eminently 
useful, when they are united toge- 
ther, prove of great influence for a 

neral good: and moreover, he 

at contributes in such a common 
way as this, doth not only an ex- 
cellent piece of service himself, 


bes also draws others along with 
im. 

For those gentlemen or others in 
the country who shall be pleased 
to contribute, although we shall 
wholly leave them to themselves 
to give what they please, and in 
what way they please, and shall 
thankfully accept any thing given 
upon any terms, nor do we desire 
this business should be burthen- 
some to any, yet we humbly offer 
to their consideration, that it will 
be a most excellent service, and 
most rarely useful for any (who 
can do it) to settle what they give, 
forever, though it be in a less pro- 
portion, both because it is in itself 
likely to bring forth more fruit, 
and because it will be a good en- 
couragement to others to contri- 
bute, when they see a solid founda- 
tion laid which is likely to contin- 
ue: And we hope they will not 
think it a wrong to their children 
to alienate some small proportion 
from them to the more immediate 
service of God, but rather a special 
means to procure a blessing from 
God upon the rest of their estates, 
both to them and their posterity. 

If it shall please God to put it 
into the mind of any to contribute, 
if they signify their desires to any 
of the Trustees, especially to any 
of the ministers, they may receive 
further information and direction 
as to any of the particulars. 

A Testimonial from some Oxford 
Doctors. 

The great usefulness of human 
learning and University education 
for the ministers of the gospel hath 
been abundantly evidenced, both 
from the powerful and happy influ- 
ence of ministers so qualified, in 
the reformation of religion, from 
the bondage and darkness of Pope- 
ry, and also from the miserable 
consequerce of the want and ne- 


glect thereof in persons undertak- 


ing the work of the ministry: Be- 
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race, there are two things of t 
eeemnity for the profitable’ die- 
charge of the ministerial work, to 
wit: a sufficiency of natural endow- 
ments, and acquired abilities. — 
And it is the conjunction of these 
which thoroughly furnish the man 
of God unto every work. We 
cannot, therefore, but exceedingly 
approve of, and heartily bless God 
for that late design undertaken, 
and so considerably carried on 
through God’s blessing by divers 
persons, for the encouragement of 
poor scholars of greatest abilities 
and piety in the Universities: The 
rather, because we have frequent- 
ly, with sad hearts, observed the 
miscarriage of persons of great 
hopes and eminent parts, through 
want of those means and helps 
which are necessary: And we 
heartily recommend it unto all the 
lovers of learning and Universities, 
as that which (by God’s blessing) 
is likely to prove of meer use, 
for the quickening of diligence, 
and provoking of emulation, and 
the growth of knowledge and pie- 
ty: Nor do we know, how any, 
whom God hath enriched with ta- 
lents for such a service, can lay 
them out to better advan than 
in such a way as this: for 
the better encouragement of those 
whose hearts God shall incline to 
this pious work, we, whose names 
are here under-written, having 
knowledge of divers of the Trus- 
tees, and having had experience of 
the management thereof, hold our- 
selves bound in justice to give this 
testimony, unto those gentlemen, 
to whose trust it is committed; 
that to the best of our observation, 
it hath been faithfully discharged 
according to the real worth of per- 
sons, without respect to parties: 
And it is sufficiently known, that 
there are divers students already 
chosen by them iu the Universities, 
who are persons of singular abili- 
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sides those more noble infusions of ties, and of pious inclinations, 


whose poverty had exposed them 


to many i 


been for the time 
be for the future, the care of the 
Trustees, to discha an trust 
reposed in them, wi fidelit 
and conformably to their nen ow 
and declarations. 

EB. Staunton, D.D. 8. Ward 
John Wallis, D.D. J. 
D. Greenwood, D. D. T. RP. 

Hen. Hickman. 
A Testimonial from some Cam- 
bridge Doctors and others. 

As we cannot but sadly resent 
and lay to heart the y and 
sa mischiefs, which hae befal- 
en the Charch of God, through 
the miscarriage of such as being 
crude and aametoed for so weigh- 
ty an sada ave en 
themselves in work the 
ministry: So we cannot but im- 
pute them ina great measure to 
the want of means for subsistence 
at the Universities; whereby such 
perenne been untimely taken 
rom those breasts and fountains, 
whence by a continued use of the 
helps there afforded, they might 
have been stored with sound and 
well-digested knowledge, and there- 
by have not only prevented those 
difficulties and temptations. which 
their own ungroundedness doth of- 
ten expose them to, but also be- 
come eminently serviceable in the 
Church of Christ. The considera- 
tion whereof affords us abundant 
occasion of blessing and praising 
God, for his goodness to his church, 
as in continuing these schools of 
learning, heretofore founded and 
established, so also in these late 
supplies by men of public spirits 
conferred in way of exhibition, for 
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the further. encouragement and 


su t of hopeful’ students in the 
Usiversities: K Wich god “and 
pious design, "we do thankful- 


ness rejoice to see so far already 
ut in execution, as that divers 
opeful plants are thereby refresh- 
ed and made to flourish in these 
fruitfalNurseries, who else for 
want of so seasonable a supply, 
might soon have been withered and 
parched up, or constrained to an 
unseasonable remove, to their own 
and the church’s’ exceeding preju- 
dice and disadvantage. 

But although there be a consid- 
erable number already chosen, and 
made participants of this benefi- 
cence, yet are there also many 
others still among us, truly de- 
servifig and really needing the like 
encouragement; which we doubt 
not but many will be the more 


ready . willing to promote, 
when 
observe 


all, t oa with us, 
hopeful beginnings, 
which romih(through the sieesing 
of God upon them) a plentiful har- 
vest to be reaped in due season. For 
we can truly testify"that (accord- 
ing to the bestof our observation) 
this matter hath been hitherto 
managed, and the election of scho- 
lars made according to their parts, 
piety, and “poverty, with much 
faithfulness’and impartiality; as we 
hope also it Will be carried on for 
the time to come. ~ 
Anthony Tuckney, an Leiiane, 







Tho. Horton, ‘oodcocke, 
Benj. Whitcheot, . Joseph Hill, 
Lazarus Seaman, John Stillingfleet, 
Ralph Cudworth, 


If it shall please any to settle 
something forever, they may con- 
veniently do it in this way which 
hath been on ogee to, and ap- 
proved by skilful lawyers. They 
may single out three or four of the 
Trustees whom they can most con- 
fide in, and make them special 
Trustees, and when any one of 
them dies, appoint the other three 
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to choose another in his place, and 
may make all the rest of the ‘Trus- 
tees overseers, and in case those 
four Trustees fail, that then it shall 
fall to all the rest of the ‘Trustees, 
and in case they fail, then it shall 
fall to any College or Company 


(whom the donor shall please to 
nominate) to be disposed of, ac- 
cording to the apie! And in 


case it be perverted or alienated to 
any other use, then it revert to his 
heirs, &c. 
An Advertisement. 

Whereas it hath been suggested 
by divers and was supposed by 
some of the Trustees, that the pre- 
sent settlement of this trust was 
not legal (not being by way of cor- 
poration) nor perpetual, it was 
agreed by the Trestecs that scme 
very able lawyers should be advis- 
ed with; which accordingly was 
done, and the result of their dis- 
course was this: That there were 
two ways for the settling of such a 
trust, frequently practised among 
us, and both unquestionably legal; 
the one by way of Corporation, the 
other by way of Feoffinent, in 
which latter way we are for the 
present settled, and in which way 
some Hospitals, &c. are settled.— 
This pon | an undoubted principle 
in law and reason, that it is lawful 
for any man to give what he will, 
to whom he will, for what uses he 
will, unless it be to an use prohibit- 
ed by law, such as this is confessed 
not to be. 


An account of the Scholars already 
chosen. 

In order to the practice of the 
things proposed in ps model, three 
of the ‘Trustees, to wit: Mr. 
Manton, Mr. Thomas Jacomb, and 
Mr. Foole were by the rest of the 
Trustees sent to the two Universi- 
ties, to advise with the Doctors 
the Trustees there, and to settle 
the business, which was done, and 
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divers persons of known ability 
and fidelity were desired, and did 
willingly consent to take upon 
them the business of examination 
of all such poor scholars as did 
propose themselves to trial: Upon 
which, divers persons of great 
hopes, were then and have been 
since examined: And out of them, 
such as gave the best satisfaction 
for parts and learning, and had the 
best report for piety, were select- 
ed: And two and twenty are al- 
ready chosen in each University; 
it being resolved to carry an equal 
respect to both Universities: Of 
whom some were through necessi- 
ty already gone from the Universi- 
ty, and now to their great comfort, 
and (we hope) the Church’s great 
, are settled again: Others 
were about to leave it, others forc- 
ed much to discontinue, and all 
much discouraged and prejudiced 
by those pressing wants and diffi- 
culties they were overwhelmed 
with. 
—_ 


SABBATH MAILS. 


The following has been handed us for 
publication. We give it a place, not 
only on account of the undoubted im- 
portance of the subject which it dis- 
cusses, but because it is briefly, ably, 
and dispassionately written, and is 
well calculated, as far as it goes, to 
settle a question, which, while unset- 
tled, must produce disturbance; and 
respecting which, it is believed, peo- 
ple of candid minds and correct prin- 
ciples, in this region, still entertain a 
difference of opinion. 


To the People of the United States. 


The Post-Office law, which is the 
subject of the following remarks, 
was passed on the 30th of April, 
1810, in prospect of a war with Eng- 
land. Several petitions for its repeal 
were presented to Congress in 1811, 
but the state of our foreign relations 
prevented any general expression of 
public disapprobation at that time. 
It is the only law ever passed by any 
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Legislature in this country, which 


goes to destroy, or weaken, the moral 
ower of the Sabbath. Probably every 
tate in nion, certainly twen- 
ty-three of them, have by or en- 


forced or encouraged its obsery- 
ance. We passed through the Revo- 
lutionary war without any such 
law. 
and the Post-Offices opened, only 
six days in the week. In any ex- 
traordinary emergency an. express 
was sent on the Sabbath. The neces- 
sity of the law may be judged of by 
these facts. 

In a Republic like oursythe sove- 
reignty is in the People, and the 
rulers are their agents. The will of 
the People ought to control the 
measures of the Government. But 
this will, in order to have its proper 
effect, must be known. ence it 
has always been deemed proper for 
the agg to express their opinions 
freely on public measur only 
in their daily interco each 
other, but directly to rulers.— 
This right, arising out of the very 
nature of our gov: ent, extends to 
men of every variety of opinions.— 
It is admitted by all, that right of 
petitioning the government, is not 







confined to those who reli- 
gious or moral principle. Nor has 
it ever been proved, that piety de- 
prives any man of this right. But 


it has of late been taken for granted, 
that it does. For those, who are en- 
titled to all the rights and immuni- 
ties of American citizens, can cer- 
tainly exercise those rights, without 
being justly denounced as intermed- 
dling bigots. A man in order to be- 
come an intermeddler, must meddle 
with affairs which do not belong 
tohim. An attemptto prevent one 
class of citizens from expressing their 
opinions on public measures, b 

loading them with opprobrious epi- 
thets, is an attack on the freedom 
of speech and opinion; for on most 
men, scornful and odious names ex- 


he mail was then carried, 
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ert a power which is not found in 


the fire or the bayo 
The mordbizight tly cnn ; 
to exercise ya rte political 


rights which he in com- 
mon with others, must be decided at 
the bar of his own conscience. It 
is a matter, in which others have 
no right to interfere. No man can 
rescribe my course of duty, in re- 
ation'to the exercise of my acknowl- 
edged rights, without intermeddling 
with other men’s concerns. 
It is not my purpose to establish 
the divine appointment, and per- 
tual obligation of the Christian 
bbath. Those who are desirous 
of seeing these points argued in a 
masterly manner, are referred to a 
little. work on the Sabbath by the 
Rev. DagHumphrey, which I would 
recommend to the perusal of every 
Christian and every friend of his 
is sufficient for me to 


coun 
reason every one on his own 
principles. 

1. Our ernment recognizes 


either the truth, or the falsehood, of 
Christianity. There is no alterna- 
tive here. No government.could 
possibly exist without deciding prac- 
tically the great question, whether 
Christianity is a true or a false reli- 
gion. The requirement of an oath 
in the officers of government, and 
in the administration of the laws, 
assumes that there is a God, in op- 
position to the creed of the Atheist. 
The use of the Bible in administer- 
ing the oath, implies a belief that it 
is true, in opposition to infidels of 
every description. The use of the 
whole Bible, decides the question 
between the Jew and the Chris- 
tian, in favor of the latter. Now, 
would any Government appeal to a 
God which it did not believe to exist, 
and enforce the obligations of an oath 
by a book which it did not acknowl- 
edge to be true? Would a public 
profession of hypocrisy increase the 
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fidelity of an officer, or the credi- 
bility of a witness? 

2. The question whether there 
is a Christian Sabbath, or not, is one 
which it és impossible, in the nature 
of things, for our government to 
leave undecided. If the Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial depart- 
ments, suspend public business one 
day in seven, they decide in favor 
of a weekly Sabbath. If they are 
engaged in public business every day 
alike, they decide that there is no 
Sabbath. There can be no neutrali- 
ty here. The government cannot 
exist one month, without deciding 
practically and fully, the great ques- 
tion, whether there is a Sabbath 
or not; and whether the first, se- 
venth, or some other day in the 
week, is the Sabbath. The decision 
of this question is necessarily invol- 
ved in the very existence of our 
government. 

3. Accordingly, we find that it 
has been actually decided from the 
commencement of our national exis- 
tence. The first day of the week 
has been uniformly observed as a day 
of rest, in every department of our 
government. The President of the 
United States, and the Heads of the 
several Departments, with their 
Clerks and Agents, turn aside from 
the public business on that day.— 
Both Houses of Congress suspend 
their sessions, and ya a Chap- 
lain to preach the Gospel to them 
on the first day of the week. The 
Judiciary too, in all its branches, 
observes the same as a day of rest. 

These remarks are as applicable 
to the several State Governments, 
as to that of the Union. They have 
all decided that there is a God— 
that the Bible is a true revelation 
of his will—and that the first day 
of the week is to be observed as a 
day of rest. Thus they have decid- 
ed the grand question, against the 
Atheist, the Deist, the Mahometan, 
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the Jew, the oe. and the 
N vege of the Chris-. 
tian. They were compelled, from 
the very nature ofthe case, to decide 
it, one way or the other; and if the 
Christian religion is true, their de- 
cision is according to truth and wis- 
dom. 

Let us now turn to the case before 
us. Congress have passed a law, 
requiring the transaction of public 
business in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, day in the week. We 

tition them to repeal this law.— 

ow, is it not evident to any person 
who can put two ideas together, that 
we do not ask them to settle any re- 
ligious principle? We have seen 
that the principle has been settled 
from the very origin of our govern- 
ment, and that Congress sanction it 
every week. It is preposterous, 
therefore, to pretend, that the re- 
peal of the law, involves the deci- 
sion of any religious question, or has 
the most remote tendency to unite 
Church and State. No man of com- 
mon intelligence, who is acquainted 
with the facts of the case, can oppose 
it on this ground. The only princi- 
ple in question, arises, not out of the 
repeal, but out of the enactment of 
the present law, by-which Congress 
have undertaken, by their own act, 
to abalish the Sabbath, in opposition 
to the uniform decisions of the Gen- 
eral and State Governments. 

But there is another aspect in 
which this subject presents itself— 
Does not the prosperity of this nation 
require the most rapid diffusion of 
intelligence; and would it not there- 
fore be inexpedient to repeal the 

resent law? This is a fair question; 
but it embraces more than some good 
people seem to be aware. It is 
manifest that the question of expe- 
diency can never arise, except on 
the assumption that the sanctifica- 
tion of one day in seven is not of 
divine authority. For it is not to 


hat any man can be so 
to believe that - 
eek is@appointed by 
om as. i of holy 
ae me en turn about and” con- 
tend that it is expedient to violate 
the law of God! We cannot for a 
moment believe that, in the view of 
any human being, the wise Ruler of 
the Universe has given us a law, 
which a regard to our highest hap- 
piness compels us to disobey! 

The expediency of the present 
law, then, is to be advocated by such 
persons only, as do not believe in 
the existence of any Sabbath at all. 
But consistency in them, requires 
the application of the same rule of 
expediency to every department of 
our government. If there is no Sab- 
bath by Divine appoin in the 
Post-Office, how hap it that 
there is one by human appointment, 


be supposed, t 
1 


nfini 













in every other depart y what 
rule of expediency do he Exec- 
utive,* Legislative, icial de- 
partments neglect th ple’s busi- 


ness one day in seven, and thus 
waste, annually, several millions of 
the People’s money? Expediency 
requires that this same holy day, 
which is thus wasting our substance, 
paralizing the arm of government, 
and forming an alliance between 
Church and State, should be ban- 
ished, not from the .Post-Office on- 
ly, but from the President’s,House, 
the Halls of Congress, and urts 
of Justice. I do not say the friends 
of the law contemplate this entire 
and universal abolition of the Sab- 
bath. But consistency requires this; 
and we know, that, if such were 
the object, policy would inducethem 
tocommence the work of destruction 
in the very department, and in the 
very manner in which it has been 
introduced. 

Mr. Johnson’s Report on this law 
may be resolved into three proposi- 
tions. 1, Its repeal would decide a 
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religious question, andtherefore does 
not come within wers,of civil 






ve a " Mnite 
arch ebetiitate inexpedi- 
ent to-repeal the law, because then 


the diffusion of intelligence would 
not be so rapid. I have already 
shown that the two first of these po- 
sitions, are. not true; and that the 
other involves the entire abolition of 
the Sabbath. 

There can be no question with 
any person, who recollects that our 
government is republican, whether 
it would have suspended public busi- 
ness on the seventh, instead of the 
first day of the week, in case the 
great mass of the people had been 
Jews or Sabbatarians. If a small 
party of Christians choose to live 
in ewish commonwealth, they 
m bmit to the Jewish laws.— 
Should a minority of the people of 
this.country prefer a monarchy to a 
repalie would that be a valid rea- 
son lishing all government, 
and living in a state of anarchy? 

I have already shown that our 
general and state governments re- 
cognize the fact, that this is, in a 
general sense, a nation of Chris- 
tians as distinguished from Jews, 
Mahometans, Pagans, or Nothing- 
arians. The common use of the 
Bible in the administration of oaths, 
is a distinct recognition of this fact. 

this been a nation of Mahome- 

the Koran would undoubtedly 
have been selected for this purpose. 
I have proved also, that our civil 
authorities have always recognized 
the first day of the week as a day 
of rest. This was done by the peo- 
ple from the first settlement of the 
country; and by the state govern- 
ments before, and at the time the 
Constitution was formed, from which 
the Federal Government derives its 
powers. That instrument did not 
abolish this institution, nor confer 
any authority on the new govern- 
ment to abolish it by legislation? 


It was plainly not the intention of 
its framers to give the Federal 
Government any power to interfere 
with an institution,which had been 
long in existence and was deemed 
by the great body of their consti- 
tuents of vast importance. The in- 
sertion of such a power in the Con- 
stitution, would undoubtedly have 
ensured its rejection by every State 
in the Union. Most of the States 
then existing, had laws enforcing 
the observance of the Sabbath. This 
fact affords additional evidence, not 
only that they held it in high esti- 
mation, but that they did not intend 
to give the new government any 
control over it. The Post-Office law, 
requiring the transaction of business 
in that department every day in the 
week, does to acertain extent, abolish 
the Sabbath. And as the Constitution 
confers on the general government 
no such power, the enactment of this 
law was unconstitutional. 

Butthis isnot all. In passing the 
law in question, there was not merely 
the exercise of a power not granted 
in the Constitution. That instrument 
recognizes, in express terms, the 
Christian Sabbath, as a of rest 
from public business. It allows the 
President ten days, ‘“‘Sunpays Ex- 
CEPTED,”’ to determine whether he 
will approve, or reject. a bill pass- 
ed by Congress. Here we find in 
the Constitution itself a clear recog- 
nition of the fact, that this is a Chris- 
tian nation, likely to elect a Chris- 
tian, and not a Jewish or heathen 
President, and that Sunday, or the 
first day of the week, is the Sabbath 
or day of rest. Whether this provi- 
sion of the. Constitution infringes 
any right of the Jew or Sabbatarian, 
it is not my purpose to inquire. [I 
take the Constitution, as i is; and 
I find, that, inthe enactment of the 
law which we ask Congress to re- 
peal, there was not only the exercise 
of a power not granted, and which 
the people did not intend to grant, 
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but a plain violation of the Constitu- 
tion itself. And this is the law 
which Mr. Johnson says, os a 
have not a right to a le it 
seems they have . ed their 
powers, and passed @ law in viola- 
tion of the charter under which they 
acted, which is to bind their succes- 
sors to the end of time! 

It is maintained by some of the 
friends of the present law, that it does 
not go to abolish the Sabbath, as a 
religious, but only as a civil institu- 
tion. Thisisa mistake. The law 
requires the transaction of secular 
business on that day; and compels all 
those employed, to violate it as a 
religious institution. Is it not evi- 
dent, that those who have no Sab- 
bath at all, have no religious Sab- 
bath? But our general government 
found the Sabbath already in exist- 
ence; and, Mr. Johnson truly says 
it has no constitutional power to in- 
terfere with religion. His own prin- 
a then, require a repeal of the 

aw 


But it is said by others, that, al- 
though the law does partially abol- 
ish the Sabbath, yet it interferes 
with no man’s conscienee, because 
no one is compelled to accept an 
office in that department, there be- 
ing always persons enough to fill it 
who have no scruples of conscience. 
So if the law required blasphemy or 
the commission of any other crime, 
as a qualification for office, the same 
answer might be given with the same 
poe . The business of the 

ost-Office requires, perhaps more 
than any other, the employment of 
men of integrity and sound moral 
principle. But these are the men 
who are most likely to reverence the 
Sabbath, and of course to be exclu- 
ded from that department by the 
present law. The law operates 
therefore as a reward to vice, and 
a punishment to virtue. It offers 
a bribe to every friend of the Sab- 
bath, to violate his conscience. The 


expediency of such @ law requires 


something more than strong asser- 
tion: f thegmail, is quite 
as im the people, as its 


rapid conveyance. " 

The friends of the present law 
reason on the supposition that its re- 
peal would ahnee the observance 
of the Sabbath. This is not true. 
It would leave the Sabbath pre- 
cisely where the Constitution and 
the general government found it— 
with the people, to be observed or 
not, according to every one’s convie- 
tion of duty. To repeal a law en- 
forcing the violation of the Sabbath, 
is one thing; to enforce the obser-~ 
vance of the Sabbath by law, is 
another and a very different thing. 
Mr. Johnson has in his report, how- 
ever, confounded them toge 

But suppose the Sabbath of 
divine appointment, and that “we 
are bound to observe it as individu-. 
als; are we under any oblig sto 
observe it in our national,capacity? 
Is not religion a personal, and not a 
national concern? The present law 
does not permit all the people to 
observe the Sabbath as individuals. 
It does not permit them all to make 
religion a personal concern. No. 
man @an, at the same time, sustain 
two opposite characters. He can- 
not observe the Sabbath as a Chris- 
tian, and violate it as an officer of 
government. If he were cast into 
hell, as an officer, would not hi - 
ferings be a personal concern? 1 
have shown that we cannot be neu- 
tral in our national capacity—that 
our government must throw its exam- 
ple and influence into one scale or the 
other; and to throw them against 
the Sabbath, is, to violate the Con- 
stitution, which recognizes its exist- 
ence,—to trample on the rights of 
the States, which enforce its obser- 
vanee,—and to destroy the princi- 
ples of republicanism, by exercising 
power in opposition to the will of 
the majority. When the great mass 














ofthe American people shall require 
the abolition of the Sabbath by law, 
and shall haye so ded the Con- 
stitution as to co power on 
the Federal Government, it will 
then be time enough, for them to ex- 
ercise it: When things come to this, 
we will submit to the mabey and 
await the judgments of Heaven. 
But there is a class of good sort 
of people, many of them Christians, 
who profess to reverence the Sab- 
bath, as a divine institution, and to 
regret, the existence of the present 
law, and still are opposed to peti- 
tioning €ongress, or using any means 
eto in its repeal, because they 
disapprove of religious combina- 
nations. It is doubtful whether 
those who offer this objection, have 
any distinct idea of its import.— 
The @bjection is not to the end to 
be accomplished; for that is desired. 
It is no a combination; -for the 
sign any petition, do; in the 
same se, form a combination, 
and the Qbectors themselves sign 
other petitions. The objection is 
simply, that it is a religious com- 
bination; and if it contains any idea 
at all, it implies, that if the’petition- 
ers were infidels, instead of Chris- 
tians, they would unite with them; 
for then it would be no religious 
combination, and the whole ground 
of objection would be removed. But 
ho y centuries do these good 
people think will elapse before they 
will have the pleasure of co-opera- 
ting with infidels, in rescuing the 
Sabbath from desecration and ob- 
livion? Do they not know that all 
the powers of infidelity throughout 


* our land, are now concentrated and 


directed against the Sabbath? Do 
they not know that all the hue 
and cry about priestcraft, and’ a 
union of Church and State, has been 
got up, in order to excite the pre- 
judices and yew of this good 
sort of simple Christians, and thus 
enlist them under the banners of 


infidelity, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the Sabbath? Infidels of every 
description lament that our rule7s 
have given the people a Sabbath, on 
which they may be instructed in the 
principles of Christianity. They 
well know, that, without the Sab- 
bath, the laws of God would be as 
inefficient, as the laws of our coun- 
try without an administration.— 
‘esas the extraordinary exertions 
made by them to sustain the law 
under consideration, as an entering 
wedge, which may be driven occa- 
sionally, until the power of the Sab- 
bath is destroyed. Even the cham- 
pions of State rights, cast away all 
their conscientious scruples, and labor 
with all their might to support the 
plainest breach of the Constitution 
ever made by our national legislature! 
Now, can any one in his senses be- 
lieve, that this institution will be 
saved from complete annihilation by 
any other means than the faithful 
exertions of Christians, accompa- 
nied by the blessing of Him who 
is Lord of the Sabbath? 
SpEcTATOR. 
== 


From the Quar. Bea. of Be American Edu- 
cation Society. 


SELF-MADE MEN. 


In a former number of our work 
(Vol. II. p. 105,) we gave some stri- 
king examples of self-taught men, 
rising from obscurity to the highest 
statjons in society. We shall, from 
time to time, resume the enumera- 
tion, as we are able to gather mate- 
rials. We now furnish some con- 
spicuous instances from general his- 
tory, additional to those formerly 
described. We are indebted for 
them to a very entertaining book, 
lately republished in this country, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Pursuit of Knowl- 
edge under difficulties, illustrated 
by Anecdotes.” 

The late Professor Heyne of Goet- 
tingen was one of the greatest clas. 
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sical scholars of his own, or of ay 
age. Hesucceeded the great J 
Mathias Gesner as Professor of 
Eloquence at Goettingen, an office, 
which he held for fifty years, and in 
which, by his publica d the 
attractions of his lectures, he placed 
himself nearly at the head of the 
classical scholars of his age. Yet 
the first thirty-two or thirty-three 
years of his life, he spent in almost 
incessant struggle with the most 
depressing poverty. His father was 
a poor weaver, a large family. 
Heyne says ‘‘that he has often seen 
his mother ony, Caer: on a Sat- 
urday evening an unsuccess- 
ful effort to sell the godds, which 
his father had manufactured, weep- 
ing and wringing her hands.” He 
entered the University of Leipsic 
with but four shillings in his pock- 
et, and nothing to depend upon, 
except the small assistance, which 
he might receive from his godfather, 
a parsimonious old gentleman, who 
scarcely ever wrote to him, except 
to inveigh against his indolence,— 
often addressing his letters on the 
outside, ‘To M. Heyne, Idler at 
Leipsic.” During all this while he 
allowed himself only two nights’ 
sleep ina week. ~ 

Epictetus, the celebrated Stoic Phi- 


lesopher, was born a slave, and spent 


many years of his life in servitude. 
This was.the fact also with sop, 
Publius S , and Terence. 

The Abbe Hauy, who died in 
Paris, a few years since, celebrated 
for his writings and discoveries in 
Chrystallography, attained his dis- 
tinguished elevation in spite of every 
disadvantage of birth. 

Winckelman, one of the most 
distinguished writers on classic an- 
tiquities and the fine arts, that mod- 
ern times have produced, was the 
son of ashoemaker. He contrived 
to keep himself at College, chiefl 
by teaching some of his younger fel- 
low students, while at the same 


time he, in part, supported his poor 

father at a hospital. : 
Arnigio, an@ifalian Poet, of the’ 

sixteenth , of considerable 


enius and learning, followed 
ather’s trade, of a blacks ith, 
he was eighteen years old. ° 

Benedict Baudouin, one of. the 
learned men of the sixtee 
tury, worked for many years at his 
father’s e, that of a shoemaker; 
and in course of his life p 
lished a very-elaborate work, “on 
the Shoemaking of the Anciénts.” 

The celebrated Italian writer 
Gelli, when holding the high digni- 
ty of Consul of the Florentine Ges: 
demy, still continued to work at 
his original profession of a tailor. 

Metastasio was the son of a com- 
mon mechanic, and used na 
little boy to sing his extemporane- 
ous Verses about the streets. . 

The father of Haydn, Aaisicet 
musical composer, was a Wheel- 
wright, and filled also the humblé 
occupation of a sexton, while his 
mother was at the same timie a ser 
vant in the establishment of a neigh- 
boring nobleman. 

The father of John Opie, the 
great English portrait painter, was 
a working ¢ ter in Cornwall. 
Opie was raised from the bottom 
of a saw-pit, where he was employ- 
ed bp cursing wood, to the Profes- 
sors. of Painting, in the Royal 
Adele. . , 

The parents of Castallio, the el- 
egant Latin translator of the Bible, 
were poor peasants, who lived 
among the mountains of Dauphiny. 

Dr. John Prideaux, Bishop of 
Worcester, obtained his education 
by walking on foot to Oxford; and 
getting employment, in the first 
instance, as assistant in the kitchen 
of Exeter College. 

The father of Inigo Jones, the 
great architect, was a cloth-worker; 
and he himself also, was designed 
originally for a mechanical employ-. 
ment. 
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Sir Edmund Saunders, chief jus- 
tice of the court of King’s Bench, 
in the reign of Charles II. was 
originally an errand boy at the 
Inns of court. 

Linneus, the illustrious founder 
of the science of Botany, was, for 
some time, apprenticed to a shoe- 


er. 

The famous Ben Johnson worked 
for some time as a brick-layer or 
mason, ‘‘and let them not blush,” 
says the historian Fuller, ‘‘that have, 
but those that have not, a lawful 
calling. He helped in the building 
of the new structure for Lincoln’s 
Inn, when, having a trowel in his 
hand, he had a book in his pock- 
et.” 

Dr. Isaac Maddox, who, in the 
reign ,of George II., became bishop 
first of St. Asaph, and afterwards of 
Worcester, and who wrote an able 
defence of the doctrine and disci- 

line of the Church of England, 
ost both his parents at an early 
age, and was placed, in the first 
instance, by his friends, with a 
pastry cook. 

Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean of Car- 
lisle, who filled the chair which Sir 
Isaac Newton had occupied at 
Cambridge, that of Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, was origin- 
ally a weaver; as was also his bro- 
ther Joseph, the well known author 
of the Church History. 

Of the same trade, in his younger 
days, was Dr. Joseph White, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Oxford. 

Thomas Simpson, a very able En- 
glish Mathematician, Professor of 
Mathematics at Woolwich Acade- 
my, and fellow of the Royal Society, 
was the son ofa weaver. After hav- 
ing acquired a very slight acquaint- 
ance with reading, he was placed 
in the shop with his father. In- 
stead of giving any encouragement 
to his son’s fondness for reading, 
the father, after many reprimands, 
forbade him even to open a book, 


and insisted upon his confining him- 


Self-made Men. 
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self to his loom forthe whole day. 
He was finally banished from his fa- 
ther’s house, and compelled to seek 
his fortunes abroad.—He contrived 
to maintain himself for a while, 
in a neighboring town, with a poor 
widow, + working at his trade, 
devoting his spare moments to his 
favorite employment of reading, 
whenever he could borrow a book. 
In his twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth 
year, he went to London, without 
a letter of introduction, and with 
searcely any thing in his pocket, ex- 
cept a manuscript treatise of his own, 
on Fluxions; more valuable than any 
preceding treatise on the subject in 
the language. 

The great Sir William Jones was 
a most astonishing example of ap- 
plication to study, in spite of all diffi- 
culties. His maxim was, never to 
neglect any opportunity of improve- 
ment which presented itself. It was 
a fixed principle with him never to 
neglect prosecuting to a successful 
termination what he had once de- 
liberately undertaken. 

William Hutton, author of the 
History of Birmingham, Fellow of 
the Antiquarian Society, &c. was 
the son of a working woolcomber 
at Derby. ‘‘My poor mother,”’ says 
Hutton, ‘‘more than once, one infant 
on her knee, and a few more hang- 
ing about her, have all fasted a 
whole day; and when food arrived, 
she has suffered them, with a tear, 
to take her share.”” From his se- 
venth to his fourteenth,year he 
worked in a silk mill—and was 
then bound as an apprentice to a 
stocking weaver in Nottingham. 

James Ferguson, the celebrated 
writer on astronomy, is one of the 
most remarkable instances of self- 
education, which the literary world 
has seen. His father was in the hum- 
ble condition of a day-laborer. 

At the age of seven or eight, young 
Ferguson actually discovered two of 
the most important elementary truths 
in mechanics,—the lever, and the 
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wheel andaxle. He afterwards hit 
upon others, without teacher or 
book, and with no tool but a simple 
turning lathe, and a little knife. 
While he was feeding his flock, in 
the employment of a neighboring 
farmer, he used to busy himself in 
making models of mills, spinnin 
wheels, &c. during the day, an 
in studying the stars at night. 

Before his death, he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society; the 
usual fees being remitted, as had 
been done in the cases of Newton, 
and ThomasSimpson. George III. 
who, when a boy, was occasionally 
among the auditors of his public lec- 
tures, soon after his accession to the 
throne, gave him a pension of fifty 
pounds per annum from the privy 
purse. 

= 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 

In France, the whole expense of 
supporting the Catholic clergy, in 
1828, was 62,845,000 francs. 

In Spain, the whole number of 
regular and secular clergy in 1821, 
was 180,245. These persons pos- 
sessed property valued at $828,020,- 
000, besides tithes, taxes and dues. 
The Archbishops and Bishops of 
Spain have larger incomes than any 
other prelates in the world. 

The Latin Catholic Chureh in 
Hungary, has about 4,600,000 hear- 
ers, and 3,230 places of worship, and 
5466 clergymen, with an income of 
$2,078,870 16. 

The Calvinistic Church of Hun- 
gary has 1,050,000, worshippers, 
1351 houses of worship, and 1,384 
clergymen, with an income of $270,- 
378 24. 

In Italy, there are 19,391,300 
worshippers, all Catholics, with 16,- 
170 places of worship, and 20,400 
clergymen, viz: 1 pope, 46 cardi- 
nals, 38 archbishops, 62 bishops, 853 
dignitaries, 19, working clergy- 
men, having an income of $333,444. 


The Russian Church has about 
55,000,000 worshippers, and 230,- 
000 clergymen. e higher orders 
of the clergy are richly provided for, 
but the lower orders are very poorly 

id. . 
PerThe Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land has about 1,500,000 worship- 
pers, with 1000 places of worship, 
and 1000 clergymen, with an income 
of $916,238 40. 

The established Church in Eng- 
land has about 6,000,000 hearers 
with 11,743 houses of worship, and 
18,000 clergymen, with an income 
of $35,520,000. 

The established Church in Ireland 
has about 400,000 hearers, 740 hou- 
ses of worship, 17,000 clergymen, 
and an income of $5,772,000. 

There are in Scotland, tl not 
pay in the established Chu ° 
000 persons, with 333 houses of wor- 
ship, 400 clergymen, with salaries 
amounting to $195,360. In Ireland, 
6,600 000 persons, (of whom 5,500,- 
000 are Catholics) 3,378 houses of 
worship, 2,378 clergymen, with an 
income of $1,172,160. In England 
and Wales, not belonging to the 
regular Church, there are 6,000,000 
persons, 8000 houses of worship, 
and 8000 clergymen, with an income 
of $22,000,000. 

In Christendom—124,671,000 
Catholics their clergy $27,- 
110,640. F51.056,000 Protestants 
do. 52,762,640. 41,500,000 Greek 
church do. 3,273,900.—[ New York 
Chr. Int. 


POWER OF GODLINESS, 


The following faets, stated by the 
Rev. C. Simeon, in a missionary 
sermon preached in London, are a 
striking illustration of the power 
which a holy man exerts over the 
hearts and consciences of the wicked. 

Look at the missionary Swartz— 
one who has but lately been called 
to rest, after half a century spent in 
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traversing thousands of miles, and 
that ina burning climate. Blessed 
with innumerable seals to his minis- 
try, this man had acquired such a 
character among the heathen, that 
when among a barbarous and lawless 
banditti—hordes that live by war 
and plunder carried on against one 
another and all around them—this 
man, I say, as one evidently enga- 
ged only on a heavenly design, was 
suffered to pass with his catechumen 
through contending parties of them, 
unsus , unmolested. They said, 
“Let him alone—let him pass—he 
is a man of God.” —This apostle of 
our owi: day has saved the inhabi- 
tants of a fort from perishing by 
famine, when the neighboring 
heathen have refused to supply it 
with provision on any other assu- 
rance that of his word. Even 
that tyrant, Hyder Ally, while he 
refused to negociate in a certain trea- 
ty with others, said, “Send me 
Swartz—send me the Christian mis- 
sionary,”’ said the Mahommedan.— 
“] will treat with him, for him only 
can I trust.” 


(From the Christian Observer.) 


THE FEAR UF GOD THE SOURCE OF 
TRUE WISDOM AND THE SAFE- 
GUARD OF CIVIL ORDER. 


” «Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom.”’—Jos xxviii. 28. 


Wisdom is, very generally, con- 
sidered a most valuable attainment. 
Indeed, all mankind, except, per- 
haps, those who through habits of 
vice are lost toall feelings common 
to humanity, view it in this light, 
and strive to secure its possession. 
But the sentiments entertained of 
this virtue are nearly as various as 
the persons by whom it is sought. 
The different objects of pursuit, 
and the different modes of acqui- 
ring those objects, are so many evi- 
dences of the opinions of men res- 
pecting what is called wisdom.— 


In fixing on their occupations, and 
in forming the plans by which they 
intend to pursue them, they con- 
sult the advice of this directrix, 
and would have it understood that 
they regulate their actions accor- 
ding to her counsels.—It would, 
however be well if all persons act- 
ed wisely who fancy that they do 
so. How desirable and how de- 
lightful would it be to see all, in 
their various stations, guided by 
true wisdom in the performance of 
their respective duties! And how 
blessed, how much like heaven, 
would human life thus become! 
Many of its miseries would at once 
vanish away; and happiness, to a 
considerable extent, would become 
its distinguishing character. But 
how is it that such is not the case? 
for men generally act according to 
the ideas they have of wisdom. — 
The defect lies here: they followa 
wisdom which is their owns a-wis- 
dom which is foolishness, the sug- 
gestion of a perverted mind, and of 
a corrupt heart. In a heathen 


country this conduct might possi- 


bly find some palliation, but in a 
Christian land it admits of none. 
There is a wisdom revealed from 
above, and which may be acquired 
by all who pray and labour to at- 
tain it:it is the wisdom of the only 
wise God, in which there is no er- 
ror, or deficiency: it is, like its 
Author, perfect. It is a wisdom 
that flowed from the fountain of 
knowledge, and its principles and 
properties are fixed and unalter- 
able. Were men to acquaint them- 
selves with this heavenly wisdom, 
and follow its directions, the state 
of the world, as just remarked, 
would present a very different as- 
pects society would undergo a sur- 
prising change, and would become 
completely new.—A Divine man- 
ifestation of any truth with which 
the happiness of mankind is con- 
neal must be always deemed of 
the greatest value. A discovery 
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of wright and wrong, of wisdom 
and of folly, according to the true 
and unerring preciron | the mind 
of the Omniscient, is what cannot 
be sufficiently appreciated. A gra- 
cious interposition of the Deity in 
this respect, prevents doubts and 
distractions, precludes the possi- 
bility of error, gives firmness and 
decision to the conduct, while it 
leaves the obstinately wicked with- 
out the shadow of excuse. But 
while it carries with it these advan- 
tages, it lays on those to whom it 
is vouchsafed proportionable res- 
ponsibilities. It becomes their du- 
ty to learn what the Divine mercy 
has revealed; to receive with thank- 
fulness the information it has com- 
municated; and implicitly to follow 
what it has enforced. No greater 
indignity can be offered to the Al- 
mighty than to neglect and despise 
his revealed will, or to prefer to it 
our own wisdom, by followin the 
dictates of our own blind and de- 
praved minds. If we desire to 
please the blessed and only Poten- 
tate, we must cultivate a know- 
ledge of his word: if we are anxious 
to be truly wise both for this world 
and for that eternal one which is to 
follow it, we must consult the ora- 
cles of Heaven: if we really wish 
to be happy and to make others so, 
we must know and follow the un- 
erring directions of him who is the 
God of wisdom, and must endea- 
vour to point them out to our fel- 
low creatures, and to spread the 
knowledge of them throughout 
every branch of society. 

But mere knowledge compre- 
hends but one part of true wisdom: 
for we not unfrequently perceive 
that a knowing man is not always 
a wise one. It is true that wisdom 
includes knowledge, but it includes 
also something more. We have a 
heart as well as a mind; affections 
as well as understanding. We 
may know our duty, and yet be 
overruled by our evil propensities, 


so as to a the practice of it. 
In order to be truly wise it is ne- 
cessary not only to have our un- 
derstanding divinely enlightened, 
but to obtain something that may 
influence the heart, vere that 
may curb and restrain its sinful ir- 
regularities, and subject it to the 
control of the understanding soen- 
lightened. What this is, itis not dif- 
ficult for us who possess a Divine 
revelation to know: it is a con- 
sciousness of a Superior Being, of 
his character, greatness and gov- 
ernment, as revealed in sacred 
writ; such a consciousness as will 
engender in the heart that feeling 
which the Scriptures denominate 
Fear, which is an impression that 
rtakes of every thing that a be- 
ief in a perfect and Almighty 
Sovereign is calculated to produce, 
by no means excluding those prin- 
ciples of love and gratitude which 
the Gospel so constantly enjoins as 
the motives of Christian conduct. 
Nothing into which this holy fear 
does not enter can effectually sub- 
due the impetuosities and ebulli- 
tions of a sinful heart, put an end 
to confusion and disorder in socie- 
ty, and induce us on all occasions 
to comply with the demands of du- 
ty, and make us truly wise unto 
salvation. Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom. 

Now we find that very different 
considerations usually influence the 
hearts and conduct of men. They 
are induced to duty, such as it is, 
by motives and ends that have no 
reference to a Superior Being: 
their spring of action is not con- 
nected with Heaven, but receives 
all its force and power exclusively 
from earth. Yorldly interest, 


greatness, honour, and pleasure 
are their predominating and ruling 
principles. While means for the 
gratification of their natural pro- 

nsities are afforded, there may 

a partial but no farther than 
a partial observance of duty.— 
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The covetous man will do what is 
right, so far as it happens to be 
consistent with his own secular ad- 
vantage. The ambitious will not 
be reluctant to perform what is 
good, and even to exercise acts of 
generosity and benevolence, pro- 
vided his own name is thereby ex- 
alted. The man of pleasure will 
‘comply with the requisitions of du- 
ty as far as they do not interfere 
with .the gratification of his vain 
and sinful propensites. All these 
may be, to a certain extent, useful 
members of the community; but 
they are useful from no other mo- 
tive than to serve their own ends, 
to satisfy their own selfishness and 
pride. Being governed by princi- 
ples originating in, and'terminating 
on, self they become so contract- 
ed in their views, that they are not 
capable of acts of pure disinterest- 
edness, of justice, or equity: they 
cannot extend benefits farther than 
the boundaries of some one of their 
ruling lusts; no spring but that 
which touches self in some way or 
other can produce action. It is 
owing to the prevalency of these 
principles that disputes, conten- 
tions, and wars arise, that disaffec- 
tion, discontent, and sedition dis- 
turb the peace of society; that ty- 
ranny and oppression prevail; that 

_ injustice and corrupt practices are 
witnessed: in a word, that misery 
is so common, and happiness is so 
rarely to be met with in the world. 
The reason of these effects is very 
evident: individual interest and 
ratification becoming the sole ob- 
jects of desire and pursuit, inevi- 
tably lead to disunion and discord; 
and these create jealousiesand rouse 
all the host of irritable passions; 
and the ultimate result, except pre- 
vented by some superior force, is 
disorder, violence, and -destruc- 
tion. One party overcomes, gains 
his point, and is gratified; the other 
is compelled to submit and to reap 
the fruit of his disappointment in 
silence. Both are rendered miser- 


able; the one by success, and the 
other by loss and misfortune. The 
prosperous is inflated, and his de- 
sire is strengthened by being fed; 
and the stronger it becomes, the 
greater are its cravings, and the 
more unhappy it renders its sub- 
ject. The unfortunate is made un- 

appy, his disappointed desire ir- 
ritates his envy; and the insolence 
of his enemy increases the evil, so 
that he becomes a prey to rancor- 
ous hatred, the very passion that 
predominates in the minds of 
wicked and condemned spirits.— 
Such are the tendency and natural 
effect of selfish principles; but 
there are many things in the course 
of events which retard their pro- 
gress, and weaken their influence; 
some of them counteract each oth- 
er; some of them remedy these 
evils, if not by a contrary, yet by 
a different operation; and some 
are over-ruled, for the lasting ben- 
efit of the community, by that 
invisible Hand that elicits good 
from evil.—The eradication of 
these principles is necessary for 
the permanent peace and happiness 
of mankind. As long as they con- 
tinue in force, no universal union 
can be expected, no assurance for 
the performance of duty can be ob- 
tained, no uniform compliance with 
the directions of wisdom can be se- 
cured: for an exclusive or an ex- 
cessive devotion to self is incon- 
sistent with harmony and the pro- 
motion of general good; to do right 
in the present state of things is not 
always for our worldly interest; 
and to follow what true wisdom 
teaches, is seldom congenial toa 
selfish heart. In order to produce 
union there must be one standard 
of duty, fixed and universally ob- 
served; and one interest acknow- 
ledged and universally promoted. 
But where is that standard, and 
what is that interest? Blessed be 
God, we are not ata loss for an 
answer. ‘The universal, fixed, un- 
changeable, and unerring standard, 
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is the revealed will of the Omni- 
scient; the one general, and para- 
mount interest, is the glory of his 
name in the improvement, comfort, 
and present and eternal happiness 
of his creatures. 

To render obedience a duty, 
there must be a superior; and to 
enforce it, there must be authority. 
Now the more exalted the superior, 
and the higher the authority, the 

eater is the security for its per- 
seman The exalted stations 
allotted to persons in authority, 
and the power vested in them, both 
by Divine appointment and by hu- 
man consent, are, no doubt, con- 
siderable in their influence: they 
justly and deservedly exercise no 
slight doqpeotieaitedintrtinn con- 
duct of men; but it is such a con- 
trol as, in its utmost extent, is lim- 
ited and confined. The authority 
which one man has over another 
extends no farther than the bound- 
aries of this short life. The sanc- 
tions of human laws are only tem- 

rary. Hence their weakness and 
insufficiency. To set duty in its 
strongest light, and to exhibit it in 
its most imperative demands, He 
who is higher than the highest must 
be introduced; and to enforce effect- 
ually its observance, a reference 
must be had to an authority which 
ean neither be evaded nor resisted 
—the authority of Him who made 
and preserves us, and who is to de- 
termine our everlasting condition. 
Temporary benefits and punish- 
ments are, doubtless, powerful in- 
ducements to obedience, and tend to 
prevent disorder and confusion; but 
they are nothing when compared to 
those that are commensurate in du- 
ration with eternity. The allure- 
ments of interest and the sword of 
power may at times be effectual; at 
least as far as the outward action is 
concerned; but there are occasions 
on which they are too weak to ex- 
ert any influence. Nothing can 
control the heart under every diffi- 
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culty and temptation, but the great- 
ness and the presence of Him who 
can reward beyond the grave, who 
can recompense the righteous with 
eternal glory, and cast both the body 
and soul of the wicked into everlast- 
ing destruction. 

The fear of the Lord is the only 
sure remedy for all the evils and 
disorders which disturb the tran- 
quility, and dissolve the bonds of so- 
ciety: itisthe only —— of peace 
and subordination. ithout this 
fear predominating in the heart, we 
can expect neither the higher nor 
the lower orders of the community 
rightly and regularly to perform 
their duty. Infidels boast of their 
system as uctive of good to man- 
kind; but their boast is vain and pre- 


sumptuous. Theircode, on the very - 


face of it, falsifies their pretensions. 
For can that which separates the 
creature from his Creator—can that 
which denies the responsibility of 
man to a holy and righteous God— 
can that which attempts to wrest 
the heart from the salutary control 
of an Almighty Power, be produc- 
tive 6funanimity and concord? Nay, 
rather, does it not naturally lead to 
disorder and confusion? Much in- 
deed, was said some time since, by 
the propagators of this system, 
respecting its beneficial tenden- 
cy; and some proofs have been 
brought forward to substantiate their 
assertions; but nothing to the pur- 
pose. Wemay well account for all 
that has been adduced. Ambition 
may, at times, produce wonderful 
effects: but its efforts are not gener- 
ally of long continuance; they soon 
fail, and time brings to light its 
weakness and its folly. While 
prosperity continues, while there 
are not many hardships to be under- 
gone, whatever our views my be as 
toa Su Being, there may not 


be much encroachment on the pub- 
lic tranquility, especially when we 
connect with this, the care and dili- 
gence which the novelty of a system 
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and a concern for its reputation, usu- 
ally instil into the spirit of its in- 
ventors and conductors. Butif we 
would see the natural effects ofan 
avowed disbelief in a God, let us 
read the history of a neighbouring 


, nation, in which he was publicl 


denied and insulted, and in whic 
the abettors of the doctrine acted 
in perfect consistency with such a 
denial. They followed the pro- 
pensities of their own hearts with- 
out any restraint; evidently pro- 
ving by their actions that they had 
not the least trace of a belief that 
they should hereafter be called to 
an account for them. Buta public 
denial of God is not necessary in 
order to constitute an infidel.— 
Many, under the mask of a Christ- 
ian profession, live as if there was 
no God: they shew no respect or 
regard for him; his fear is not in 
their hearts. What is the general 
character of our public delinquents 
who call for the exercise and visi- 
tation of the law? Are they not 
such as ‘‘have not the fear of God 
before their eyes??? They differ 
not in principle from professed in- 
fidels. They have excluded God 
from their thoughts; they act as if 
there were no such Being to notice 
their deeds or punish their crimes. 
Being tempted to satisfy their dis- 
honest and rapacious desires, un- 
~der an expectation of concealment 
and impunity from men, they add to 
this a total forgetfulness of that eye 
which seeth in secret, of that ear 
which hears the very whispers of 
the heart, of that Almighty hand 
whose grasp cannot be evaded, of 
that © who shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every se- 
cret thing, whether it be good or 

whether it be evil. (Eccl. xii. 14. 
Religion, indeed, has often suf- 
fered by the misconduct of some 
real but for the most of false, 
friends. Under pretence of devo- 
tedness to its service, an infidel 
heart has not unfrequently accom- 


plished its design; and unhappily 
there have never been wanting those 
who impute to Christianity itself 
the worst of its abuses. But what- 
ever blame may attach to any ofits 
professors, it is not equitable to at- 
tribute their faults to the system 
itself, except those faults can be 
proved to have been taught by its 
doctrines, or encouraged as a part 
of the practice which it enforces. 
Wherever the Woe we is correctly 
known, and cordially loved, it inva- 
riably produces the wholesome fruits 
of righteousness. It contains every 
thing nec: to be known in or- 
der to shew what is right, and to 
induce us to its performance. It 
reveals a perfeet rule of conduct, it 
enforces obedience by the highest 
authority; it derives its motives 
from heaven and from earth; its 
sanctions are in the highest degree 
awful and tremendous; it includes 
all the boasted advantages of natur- 
al religion, and adds to them others 
of a more value and impor- 
tance. hat can infidelity do for 
the peace and happiness of man, in 
comparison with a religion like this? 
Or rather, as it might be unanswer- 
ably asked, what evils can infideli- 
ty do, which this religion, when 


properly in exercise, is not suffi-- 


cient to remedy? 

A difficulty, however, may oc- 
cur to some minds as to the truth 
of its efficacy, from a review of the 
real state of the Christian world, 
Notwithstanding all our religious 
advantages, and the extension of 
knowledge and Divine truth, vice 
and wickednessare still awfully pre- 
valent; and even crimes of the black- 
est hue are daringly and unblush- 
ingly committed. The enemy 
may insultingly ask, Where is your 
boasted religion? And the weak in 
the faith may be led to doubt its 
truth or its power. But upon due 
examination it will be found that 
though religious knowledge has, es- 
pecially of late years, made great 
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progress, yet there still prevails an 
awful ignorance of Divine truth in 
many places, among all classes of 
the community. With regard to 
the poor, it may be that the gener- 
ality are instructed in the arts of 
writing and of reading; but this is 
but a small step towards the acqui- 
sition of religious truth. The know- 
ledge of that God whom we are to 
fear, is ascience which though ca- 
owe of being attained through the 

ivine assistance equally by all, is 
yet to be learned by diligence and 
instruction. Very many are in 
name Christians, without knowing 
what Christianity is; without being 
acquainted either with its doctrines, 
its principles, or its duties. And 
how can such be expected to fear 
God, of whom they are ignorant? 
In reference to the poor, owing to 
their great ignorance of the nature 
and requisitions of the Christian 
faith, the state of morals among 
them is extremely low; many of 
them understand no more of the 
real principles of our religion than 
the very heathens. The root of 
the evil (I mean as far as outward 
means are concerned) is evident: it 
results from a want of a regular 
course of religious education. It 
is, however, consoling to see that 
attempts are now made to remove 
thisevil. But great ignorance of 
religious truth is not confined to 
the lower ranks of life; it extends 
to every rank. While other scien- 
ces are cultivated with great assi- 
duity and application, the Divine 
science, the most pure, the most 
sublime, the most beneficial and 
suitable to man, is too often ne- 
glected and deemed unworthy of 
attention. While those that. per- 
tain to the present life are acquir- 
ed with great care and labour, that 
which regards the invisible and eter- 
nal world, and that future life which 
never ends, is often left unknown. 
‘There are many even in the highest 
ranks of the respectable part of the 
community, who in other respects 


are well informed, yet are misera- 
bly ignorant as to the most.anomen- 
tous truths of Divine Revelation. 
They consider themselves Chris- 
tians; and yet they knownot why 
they are so, and possess no legitimate 
claim to that distinction. They know 
not God; hence their impiety, hence 
their magnet of religious duties, and 
hence their manifest disregard for 
Him that ought to be feared. How 
different would be the conduct of 
all in every rank, if they were of 
the same opinion with the son of 
Sirach, when he said, Whether he 
be rich, noble, or poor, their glory 
is the fear of the lord. (Eccl, x 22.) 

It must be remembered that spi- 
ritual ignorance is not a state of 
mind the best calculated for the pa- 
tient endurance of evils. Our coun- 
try has had lately to encounter ar- 
duous difficulties, difficulties which 
have pressed heavily on almost all 
stations of life. The sufferings of the 
poor have been and are still con- 
siderable. Can we then wonder 
that individuals thus circumstanced 
if destitute of the principles of reli- 
gion, and without the fear of God 
and knowledge of a Saviour, which 
would lead them to suffer any evil 
rather than commit sin, should fol- 
low their own inclinations, and, be- 
ing straitened in their temporal cir- 
cumstances, give way to tempta- 
tion, and run from one excess to 
another, till they grow regardless 
of their character and even of their 
liberty and hives? 

But in order to come to the core 
of the evil, another point must be 
mentioned. Where there are no 
good principles, the way is open for 
the reception of bad ones; and in 
these times there are not wanting 
those who spread such principles 
with great diligence. In former 
ages atm to promote infideli- 
ty, to c discontent, and sub- 
vert civil order, were principally. 
confined to the middle and higher 
ranks of the community; but. now 
the mode of attack is changed. Dc- 
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spairing of success in other quar- 
ters, the abetors of infidelity and 
sedition have lately directed their 
poisonous darts‘in an especial man- 
ner to the least enlightened class- 


es of society. Having m 
of the poor in distress, they roused 
and ted their feelings by en- 


deavouring to persuade them that 
alltheir difficulties and aufferings 
proceeded from-the misconduct of 
others; and, not content with = 
they held out te them s 0 

delversect} and ina Le pro- 
mised them plenty and happiness, 
if would undertake the sub- 
version of the state. Being aware 
that religion was not favourable to 
the of theirsystem, they 
endeavoured upon all occasions to 
erase it al er from the minds 
of their followers. In some they 
found but few, or scarcely any, tra- 
re of it, and ann su ed in 
t rpose. ‘I'his being accom- 
plished, they infused ime their 
minds ideas the most erroneous, 
and most dangerous to the we!l-be- 
ingand happiness of man, and in- 
furiated their passions by the most 
extravagant and fallacious repre- 
sentatiuus: What can be said of 
such men;—men, who having found 
a portion of their fellow-creatures 
in distress, and in a comparative 
state of ignorance, instead of ex- 
tending relief to them, did what 
they could to make them mis- 
e and endeavoured » to 
persuade them to consider charity 
as a crime? ’ 

It must be allowed that seme 
facility has been eee to the plans 
and intentions of to whom the 
allusion is made, by the knowledge 
of reading now possessed by most 

even in the lowest rank of 
ife. Tobe able read 
without religious inst so 


far from being alway: y real 
otventpe pin the present 
state of things, it often be- 


eomes a source of incalculable evil. 
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This cannot fail to appear evident, 
when it is taken into the account 
how widely diffused are publica- 
tions which oppose every good prin- 
ciple and every honest feeling, and 
how > human nature is to eve- 
ry thing t latters its pride and 
countenances its corruption. Know- 
ledge is not necessarily beneficial; 
its profitableness depends on its 
nature and quality, ‘To know that 
which is good is useful; but to know 
what is evil is often injurious, and 
indeed it is always’so, except it be 
to avoid it. ‘fo supply an_indivi- 
dual with an ability to read with- 
out directing him to make his 
reading useful, is to give him a wea- 
pon which may e of serious 
consequence to hunself and others. 
Except religious principles be 
taught and inculcated, except the 
fear of the Lord be im on 
the mind, the education of the low- 
er orders will only make them more 
open to the impositions of the dis- 
contented, and to the delusive so- 
phisms of intriguing and designing 
men. With a free press, rather, i 
might say, with a licentious one, it 
is impossible to insist too much 
on the necessity of accompanying 
education with strictly religious in- 
struction: it is impossible to be too 
careful to fortify the minds of the 
instructed against the virulent, in- 
flam » and trash, 
which malignity to God and to the 
best interests of man, pours forth 
in poisonous and pestilential torrents 
on this our otherwise highly favour- 
ed land. If the floodgates of infi- 
delity be suffered to stand open, we 
must strengthen our barriers lest we 
be swept away by its overflowing 
streams. Let, then, the doctrines 
of the Gospel be faithfully taught; 
let the sovereignty and government 
of God be clearly ed; let his 


a eo 
ec, ame b as are 
_manifested in Christ Jesus, be fully 
explained; and let the day of judg- 
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ment be brought to view, together 
with its most awful and infinitely 
important consequences, our ever- 
lasting misery or happiness;—let 
these things be instilled ito the in- 
fant mind, and by the blessing of 
God, we shall succeed in impressing 
on the hearts of men the fear of 
the Lord, and shall establish a church 
against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail. 
_ Po shew the benefits of religions 
instruction, how it operates even 
upon our present comfort and hap- 
Piness, and upon the peace and im- 
provementof society, and how much 
it is needed by all in every rank of 
life for the due performance of 
duty, would not be a very difficult 
task; but a few remarks only shall 
be adduced, relative more particu- 
eh toits benefits on the poor. 

© one can deny that the condi- 
tiomof the poor is, generally speak- 
ing, attended with more hardships 
and sufferings than that of any other. 
But it is one that must exist in the 
present state of things: it is the ap- 
pointment of God himself: For the 
poor, said Jehovah to the Israelites, 
shall never cease out of the land. in 
this more trying and less advanta- 
geous station, and themselves being 
fully aware of it, itis not an easy mat- 
ter to render the poor resigned and 
contented with their lot. Indeed, 
nothing can fully effect this but re- 
ligion. But a knowledge of God in 
Christ, anda belief in his merciful 
promises, do naturally produce not 
only submission, but a willing ac- 
quiescence in our present condition, 
however afflictive. The prevailing 
consciousness that the Almighty 
“hath made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth,” and in wisdom and mer- 
ey “hath determined the times be- 
fore appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation,” accompagiéd with 
a fear of losing the favour, and df in- 


eurring the displeastre, of our hea- 


‘to déprive us of an 


venly Father, and with a persua- 
sionthat he makes ‘‘all ng work 
together for good to them that love 
him, and-are the called according to 
his purpose,” will raise a_ barrier 
against diseontent and insubordina- 
tion, which no opposing foree can 
remove or destroy. Let the heart 
acknowledge the government of God, 
and feel itself interested in’ the bles- 
sings of redemption, and patience 
under present evils will necessarily 
follow. An essential principle in 
the motive to lawful obedience to 
the powers that be is the. recogni- 
tion of the Almighty as the univer- 
sal Sovereign, and the Disposer of 
allevents. The denial of him is al- 
so the principal source of disobe- 
dience. He that from Christian mo- 
tives obeys lawful authority, obeys 
God at the same time, and owns his 
power; but he that refuses to obey 
such an authority, o the pro- 
vidence of the Almighty, and vir- 
tually denies his dominion. This 
is the view given of the subject in 
the word of Inspiration: ‘There is 
no power but of God; the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Who- 
soever, therefore, resisteth the pow- 
er, resisteth the ordinance of God; 
and they that resist shall receive to 
themselves damnation.” (Rom. xiii. 
1, 2.) : 

Again;*the view given us in 
Seripture of the present state of 
things, and of our future destination, 
is such as is most effectually caleu- 
lated to produce contentment’ and 
submission. By misrepresenting 
the chief business of man in this 
world, and by shutting his eyes to 
futurity, the infidel fly enhan- 
ces the distresses of life: he ‘makes 
out burdens more heavy, and our 
evi e intolerable. He «will 

ve all our happiness 
_of present things; 
stite, He'dttemapts 
y thing Tike a 
volving it {n 











cheering hope, by in 
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the gloom of doubt and uncertainty. 
When all future prospects of hap- 
piness-are thus taken away, it is 
very natural for man.to be more so- 
licitous for the present life; and, be- 
ing persuaded there is no superin- 
tending power, he will not oye 
ous as to the means of obtain- 

ing the objects of his desires. But a 
Christian is taught to view things ia 
a very different, light: he regards 
this life as a state of probation, a 
state in which his principal busi- 
ness, and comparatively his only 
concern, isto make preparation for 
another. He Be ce to lay 
up treasures on earth, nor to set his 
tions on things below. He is 

to consider his life in this world as a 
pilgrimage, ashort journey to eterni- 
ty. Heis, moreover, told, that faith- 
fulness to this heavenly Sovereign, 
anda compliance with his will in 
the midst.of evils, opposition, and 
sufferings, is but preparative to. an 
everlasting rest, an eternal weight 
of glory... The representation given 
to him of the next world, contrasted 
with the present, is in the highest 
degree cheering. This life is short 
—it is but a span: the ages of the 
life to come have no end. The 
evils of our present state are soon 
over, and are comparatively light: 
the enjoyments of the next are eter- 
nal, and inconceivably great. And 
what can be imagined that will have 
a stronger tendency to promote ¢on- 
tentment and resignation under the 
pressure of adversity and trouble, 
than this view of our present and 
future state? From such a view 
the real Christian is enabled to say 
with the Apostle, None of these 
things move me, neither count I my 
life dear to me, so that I may finish 
my course with joy. (Acts xxw24.) 
There is another cor ion 
also, which must fot itted. 
The Gospel dignifies the service 
and occupation of even the lowest. 
It estimates our services, not by 
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their greatness or smallness, but by 
the principle from which they 
spring. There are particular branch- 
es of duty belonging to every situa- 
tion.—Some are of greater benefit 
and importance to our fellow-crea- 
tures.—But what makes the differ- 
ence in the sight of God, is the man- 
ner in which they are performed. 
The most honourable duty, and that 
which involves the greatest conse- 
quence to the present and eternal 
interests of man, will not be accep- 
table to God, except it be executed 
from motives of faith and love. But 
the humblest duty, the lowest ser- 
vice, that man is called to perform 
in the most depressed stations of 
life, if done from those principles— 
even a cup of cold water given to 
a disciple in the name of a disciple— 
shall not lose its reward. This is 
the light also in which the Apostle 
places the subject: when spe 

to servants, he says, J oever Ye 
do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and 
not unto men: knowing, that of the 
Lord ye shall receive the reward of 
the inheritance; for ye serve the Lord 
Christ. (Col. iii. 23, 24.) 

Several other things might be 
mentioned to elucidate and confirm 
the position that has been laid down. 
But enough has surely been said to 
shew that we cannot set too high a 
value on religious instruction, as it 
bears on the present and future com- 
fort, peace, and happiness of the 
lower orders of society. 

But the fear of the Lord, as be- 
fore observed, is beneficial not only 
to one rank in life, but to every 
rank; and before we can expect any 
thing like universal happiness, this 
fear must penetrate into every heart, 
and pquaibehvoaghout every branch 
of the community. For nothing 
else will infallibly direct us to act 
wisely for time and for eternity. 
No superior but the Almighty is 
sufficiently elevated to command 
universal regard and submission; no 
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authority but His possesses the abil- 
‘ty sery rt to control the hearts 
s well as the actions of men; and 
o dominion but his extends to an- 
cher life, and can eterni- 
ty to vindicate its . What- 
ever be the stations we occupy, or 
the duties we are called orgs per- 
form, let the fearof the reign 
in our hearts: let us never dare to 
offend Him, always remembering 
that solemn day, when a strict ac- 
count of our thoughts, words, and 
actions must be given; and when 
he will render to every man according 
to his deeds; to them who by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek for 
¥ and honour and immortality, 
ternal life; but unto them that are 
‘ontentious, ~ do not | the truth, 
‘ut unrighteousness, indignation 
mr noe 
of man 4 

a glory, honour, and peace, to eve- 
y man that worketh good; for there is 


o respect of persons with God. (Rom. 
. 6—11. 
== 
REVIEW. 


Visits to the Religious World. 1 
Vol. 10s. 6d. “London. 1829. 


In reference to rue world, Shak- 
speare makes one of his characters 
suy— 
be hw world, but as the world, Gra- 

1ano ; > 
& etree, wage even fo? must act his part ; 

This wasa politic resolve—mak- 
ing the best of a bad bargain ; nei- 
ther wis..ing nor knowing by what 

neans - omaninee to its reforma- 
ions and ending by a despundia 
reflection oa his own hard let. The 
is in accerdance with the constitu- 
tion and course of nature ; but it is 
opposed to a system which teaches 
us—‘‘where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound ;” an inti- 
mation, primarily describing the 
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effect of eiiapee upon anindividual, 
but indirectly shuwing what ought 
to be attempted with regard to all 
men around us. *°*Visits to the 
Religious hee may be, and in- 
deed perpetually are, made 
sons of Gipinite. chorekt Ae 
course for opposite reasons. One 
visitor comes as a spy; another, as 
a physician. By the first, the na- 
kedness of the land is ex ? 
noted down on his tablets, and deli- 
vered with exulting triumph to the 
perey awaiting tu hear his report. 

y the second, the barrenness is 
also explored, and to a far wider 
extent—tor a friend sees much 
more than a spy—but he also dis- 
cerus fertile tracts, such as escape 
the notice of a one-eyed surveyor ; 
returns to Ais circle, to consult up- 
on measures for the better cultiva- 
tion of a beautiful, but neglected, 
country : and the work ixuuderta- 
ken, and pursued with various suc- 
cess. oe 

Let us now turn to the -examin- 
ant of the religious world, the re 
of whose visits lies before us. The 
object of the writer (whom, being 
anouymous, we must speak of with 
masculine pronouns, though the 
style is said to indicate a female 
pen) is twofuld; namely, to show that 
what are larly called the reli- 
gious w “gmevously err in two 
most important particulars—their 

ines and their manner of life. 
Their faults of doctrine are, that 
ope notsufficiently dwell upon 
points as personal election, 

final perseverance, and, above all, 
*cassurance :”’ their faults of life 
are, that they are stiff, unaccommo- 
dating, always talking of mortifica- 
tiun and self-denial, and wearyin 











\ about Bible an 

i cieties, and visiting 
ic They are in- 
cessan ing of duties whea 
they ough b thin ing of privil- 


eges; duing instead of enjoying, 
studying precepts instead of prom- 
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to church to be exhor- 
ted, as well as comforted; and are so 
cold, dry and legal, that their very 
looks and deportment become pre- 
cise and formal, to the great dispar- 
agement of religion, and the inani- 
tion of their own souls. 

Now, in consideration of the piety 
and good intentions of the writer, 


» we could wish to bear as leniently 


as our ‘*duty” appears to us to per- 
mit upon the errors of his [or her] 
system. The author, we feel as- 
sured, wishes to be an instrument 
in ‘the hand of God of bringin 
some of his readers to a more fu 
sense of union with Christ, as a 

rfect and all-sufficient Saviour ; 

also exhibits an affectionate spi- 
rit, which «ivests his system (for a 
system it is) of much of the una- 
miableness with which it has been 
surrounded by such writers as the 
late William Huntington.. These 
circumstances bespeak the most 
kind and friendly construction; and 
it would pain us, should we unne- 
cessarily wound the feelings of the 
writer: but his bouvk is before the 
publics his system we think un- 
sound <and unsafe; and it therefore 
becomes us not te sacrifice what we 
believe to be truth, even to our re- 
spect for pious motives or amiable 
feelings. 15 Gaga 

We will premise still further, that 
the faults oeriagarest = 
religious world may possi 
found among inadividgal haba of 
that undefined body; and we are 
not such sickly sentimentalists, or 
out-and-out partizans, as to shrink. 
from a fair and candid exposition of 
faults or follies»with a view to their 
removal, But the i ion from 
reading the book before us is. that 








these except are the 
very ch t reli- 
whole: surfacsy end penctrati 





to 
in 





its interior. We compla 
f this as not borne out in fact, and 


co Saag 


as calculated to produce.a very in- 
jurious impression. What is called 
the religious world (we dislike the 
term, but it is intelligible,) is, after 
all, **the salt of the earth;” mixed 
indeed, lamentably mixed, but not 
so much so as to make it only fit to 
be cast out and trodden under foot. 
It belongs toChrist’s visible church, 
and ought to be regarded with that 
brotherly love which we have en- 
deayored to pourtray in our Fam- 
ily Sermon in the present Num- 
ber. The book before us appears 
to us to take, though not intention- 
ally, a prejudiced view of it; and 
to be more calculated to furnish 
arguments to the ungodly than to 
benefit erring brethren. The de- 
scriptive part of it we think unfair, 
and the doctrinal part unsound; 
both of which points we shall illus- 
trate by some cursory extracts. We 
would take up the matter more sys- 
tematically were the book a regu- 
lar treatise; but consisting only of 
incidents and conversations, it will 
not admit of this orderly proce- 
dure. The desultory plan may, 
perhaps, answer the purpose quite 
as well. 

Oue of the first things that strikes 
thetreader On opening the vulume 
is, the air of ridicule thrown around 
the members of this same “religious 
world.” We are introduced to a 
village circle of persons, demure,- 
narrow-minded, and _ censorious ; 
and this is the specimen from which 
we are to judge of the general char- 
acter of what are called ‘‘professors 
df religion.” « Self-denial, in par- 


-ticular, is sneered at from the be- 


inning to the end of the volume. 
hose who talk of it, or practice it, 
are called ‘the mortificationists.”’ 
St. Paul says, *f am crocified with 


’. Christ;” and exhorts Christians to 


*smortify their members which are 
on the earth;” bat what says our 
author? 


“Tam persuaded that if Christians would 
leave off some of their external mortifications, 
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religion would assume a less gléomy, and 
bac” graced a less uninviting appearance.” 
P-2 


And accordingly Mary, the he- 
roine of the tale, who is intended 
to exhibit what the religious world 
ought to be, is made tu set her face 
against **mortification.”? 

“<She finds it will not do, and she is at this 


resent moment : ; avery 
id look—work up into a most deter- 


mined spirit—avow Si ions, and defy 
the whole set of ”  p. 24, 

Mary, it is vt might well be 
displeased with the precise manners 
of some of the y to whom our 
author has seen fit to introduce her; 
and we are far from vindicating un- 
necessarily austere looks or rigid 
deeds; but we complain, and we 
think with justice, that the reader 
is made to collect that these things 
are the characteristicks of the re- 
ligious community, and. not the 
mistakes of some isolated individu- 
als. Occasionally, indeed, the au- 
thor qualifies his.censures with the 
restriction **some,”’ as in the follow- 
ing instances; but even then the 
arrows fly around with so little 
of precision, that thousands are 
wounded where only one gave of- 
fence. 

“4 have been disgusted with the gloo- 
my melancholy groaning ways of some 
of them, and their rash censorious habit 
of judging and condemning all who don’t 
appear to be quite of their stamp, from 
the form of his face, the celour of his 
clothes, to his very shoe-ties.” we 48, 

“That anxiety to appear amiable, and 
devoted, and full of good deeds, which 
some professors of religion exhibit.’ 


ns 

' ‘The habit too prevalent among reli- 
gious persons, of paying a kind of hom- 
to human merit, when they meet 
with it in some high professor, who, al- 
though secretly sacrificing to spiritual 
pride, ostentation, or a decent and re- 
s le kind of avarice, is yet heldupby 
them for his external sanctity and good 
works, done ‘to be seen of men,’ as a be- 
ing less sinful and more inherently holy 
than his fellow Christians, and as having 
achieved this distinction, in part at least, 

by his own exertions.” p. 55. 
The whole work is in this stvle; 
and the only persons whom the 


reader feels to be accepted, are 
those who laugh **at the mortifica- 
tionists,” and talk about ‘‘assu- 
rance.”? For instance, if a booksel- 
ler makes a cheating bargain, he is, 
of course, one whv had been recom- 
mended as **a pious man;” ‘‘one of 
your pious tradesmen, a very know- 
ing business-like fellow, with as 
clear an eye to number one as I ever 
saw;”’ “a particularly conscientious 
man,”’ **a zealous, active, humble- 
minded, cwnsistent Christian.” 
Who can read these epithets, and 
not as long as he lives think of lies 
and cheating whenever he hears 
them? And, as if expressly to pre- 
vent the reader saying to himself, 
Yes, but such a hypocritical canting 
rascal is not to be taken as the 
knight of the shire for the whole 
religious world, the moral of the tale 
is clenched as follows :— | 

“Mrs. Harding seemed quite distress- 
ed, she felt as a sincere Christian should, 
more forthe dishonour done to God's 
cause than for the individual himself; she 
lamented, in strong terms, the bad im- 
pression which such a specimen of hu- 
man frailty in a professor of religion, was 
likely to make on Mr. Conroy. 


“‘Qh! my dear madam,’ he replied, | 


‘spare yourself that an » this is 
neither the first nor the -first time 
that | have had occasion to observe that 
the world, and the things of the world, 
are not altogether so despicable in 7 
eyes of the ete people as they woul 
have you believe.” p. 53. 

Mrs. ing herself, who ap- 

pears to so much advantage in the 
above extract, and who is also de- 
scribed as : 
“one of those kind-hearted persons who 
are always ready for any act of charity, 
never seeming to consider that she had 
any aim in life, but to devote herself to 
the of others, and who was the 7 
ly influenced by a desire that all she 











might rédound to the glory of God, and 
was willit ease of bo- 
or rege a » for this 
end;” p. 58. pei ee 

this excelleat Mrs. Harding herself 


- 
meets with a share of ridicule, 
becausé she a of re self-de- 
niers, and had not obtained full 
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assurance of her personal election; 
but was endeavouring ‘‘to work out 
her salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling.”? . She is made by the writer, 
to think it her duty on arriving at 
home fatigued at eleven o’clock at 
night, from a visit of charity, to sit 
up to read the Psalms and Lessons 
for the day. Our heroine, Mary, 
remonstrates with her as follows: — 

*T could never see ita duty to sit up 
late and drag my mind asa slave to his 
work. I should perhaps open my Bible, 
find a verse that 1 liked, fall on my knees 
before Ged, thank and praise him for my 
day’s enjoyment, for the rich provision 
laid up in Christ for His people, lament 
my sins and failures, anc rise quite sa- 
tisfied that He was reconciled to me in 
Christ Jesus.” p. 61. 

**This,”? adds Mary, ‘is all I 
should do.” Now, Mrs. Harding 
might be over precise in the matter; 
we think she was; but she was hum- 
ble, tender-hearted, and conscien- 
tious, and we are old-fashioned 
enough to say that we respect her 
deep contrition, and even her scru- 
ples more than the free and easy 
style of our young heroine, who 
dispatches matters with so much 
familiarity, after the fashion of 
Huntington, and Dr Hawker, 
opens her Bible, finds a verse 
to her liking, falls on her knees, 
thanks and praises, laments her 
sins and failures [a very tender 
phrase], ‘and then ‘rises quite 
satisfied” in that conscious ‘‘assu- 
rance” of her personal election, 
which it appears the chief object 
of the volume to inculcate. Mary. 
“smiling” at her friend's rigid 
ideas of “duty,” retired toher own 
room, where 
“she poured out her heart to God that 
he would shew her more fully Christ’s 


perfect and justifying righteousness, she 






, His ben thant goa 
to fallen man; she besought G 


any satisfaction from her own duities, ne- 


ver the smallest comfort from any of her 
own performances.” pp. 63, 64. 

There is much that is excellent 
in this prayer; but the last words 
convey an implication which runs 
throughout the volume; that those 
who do not take Mary’s view of 
Christian doctrine necessarily look 
to their own works with great com- 
placency. ‘The charge is uncharita- 
ble, and has been ten thousand 
times refuted; but never better than 
in the pithy works of Hooker, who 
is so often quoted with appemation 
by our author: ‘*We acknowledge 
the dutiful necessity of doing well; 
the meritorious dignity of doing 
well we utterly renounce.” Our au- 
thor, if we understand him rightly, 
renounces both—he explodes the 
very word *‘duty.” 

‘Duties of the Gospel! My dear bro- 
ther, excuse my saying that such an ex- 
pression does not sound to me very in- 
telligible: what is the sense of ‘duties of 
glad tidings?’ 

“IT mean that man should be told, that 
it is his duty to obey the precepts of the 
Gospel. 

“Itis true, that man as a creature, 
owes the deepest attention to every word 
of his Creator.” p. 413. 

The ‘*deepest attention!” It is 
not our ‘‘duty” to obey God; only 
‘*we owe the deepest attention to 
what he says.” The venerable 
aged clergyman into whose lips this 
hair-splitting distinction is put, 
thinks it quite enough to tell us 
that the expression ‘‘duties of the 
Gospel” is unintelligible; or rather, 
that it is ridiculous; ‘duties of glad 
tidings.’’ In the phrase “the duties 
of the Gospel,” the preposition of 
means belonging to, or connected 
with; we should not ourselyes have 
used the phrase; it wants filling 
up, but its meaning is plain; nor 
would even the earicatured phrase 
“duties of glad tidings” be without 
a significative moral. The Gospel 
means the Christian religion; the 
Christian religion is glad tidings of 
joy, that a Redeemer has offered a 
sacrifice for the sins of mankind, 
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and that those who believe in him 
shall not perish but have everlast- 
ing life. This is truly “good ti- 
dings,” but it involves duties;—du- 
ties we say, not merits—love is a 
duty,, obedience is a duty, repent- 
ance isa duty, faith is dey, and is 


a duty less a d , under 
an economy of. wed al privilege 
it becomes a ~~ Ts it less the 
duty of an aff child to obe 
its parents because it is a pleasure 
so? Are we to - hes ps 
critical system, all the works of the 
most holy men ofevery age? When 


the venerable rector was catechising ' 


his Sunday-school children, did he 
alter the church formulary and in 
lace of, What is your duty towards 
? What is your duty towards 
your neighbour? substitute some new 
form of words. And when his 
curate read in the desk from the 
Prophecy of Ezekiel, ‘‘That doest 
not any of those duties,” namely, 
“walking a statutes of bet 
keeping his judgments,” wi 
9 di ; duties of love to 
our nei ; did he interrupt him 
with ‘““My dear brother, excuse my 
saying that such ane ion does 
not sound te me very igible?”’ 
Mary Conroy would be 
if we were to say, 
that, with all her amiableness and 
delicacy, and ever her self-renun- 


ciation, self appears in her character 


in a light to our minds far from 
Christian. She does not indeed say, 
Stand by, for I am holier than thou; 


un 
-a8 Mrs. Harding, w 


_ well; we cannot enlighten oun 


hich ee hum- 

which, sou very 

bly, we should veapecth designate 
special 


: 


light is 

given to me than to others, especi- 

ally such happ ‘ 
tous. 


as egotistical as the gee & ‘ 


 stantly meinen iene at least, these 


but she virtually says, I am wiser atleast 


than thou; and there is a species of » 


pharisaism, of self-seeking, of spir- 
itual pride in her very self-abase- 
ment. The exclusionism of her 


system engenders a sort of - 
nea of herself with there, Which 
is not the less ilious for as- 
suming the of humility. 





Sh Mary chance to take up so. p. 82. 


legal a work as ours, she will pro- 
bably say, “Poor men, they mean 
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preaching to God; and it wants 
the deep humility with which the 
Christian should approach — his 
throne. é 

The: village circle of ‘the reli- 
gious world,” in which Mary alights, 
are all so busy with schools and 
societies, that they give them- 
selves, poor wretches, no rest or 
enjoyment; and they are represen- 
ted as being as uncharitable to 
others as severe to themselves. In 
what province of “professing Chris- 
tians” could the author have possi- 
bly picked up such a choice speci- 
men as the followin ? and mark, 
the. absurd rigour which is condem- 
ned is not represented as a croch- 
et of some one straight-laced nar- 
row-minded individual, but the 
judgment of the two representa- 
tives of the whole religious body of 
the village. ‘These two ladies were 
making their weekly collections 
among the poor. 

“They found great fault with a young 
girl whose mother had lately died, leav- 
ing her the charge of seven brothers and 
sisters, because they had been given to 
understand that she had not been to 
church more than once a day for the last 
two Sundays. ‘The girl, a modest, timid- 
looking creature, expressed her sorrow 
in very humble terms, explaining all the 
obstacles that stood inher way: ‘lt have 
father’s dinner to get,’ she added, ‘and 
he won’t be satisfied unless it is a hot 
one, and the children are all so young 
and giddy, that I can’t get them to do 

ing for themselves; 1 wash 
and dress them with my own s, and 
the baby won’t go to any one but me; 
and if he is put to sleep, and I try to get 
to church, father wont mind it if it 
wakesup. He says he can’t make it 
quiet ’ 

***But don’t you consider the sin of 
staying away when you might go,’ re- 
plied the ladies, 

*¢ Indeed, ladies, I : 
not to go twice a day, but 
Father would Sepa 4 
dren get into mischief.” 

***Oh, but that’s not 
son to offending God.’ 

** ‘No, to be sure it isn’t, I know that, 
but I thought, may be, He would for- 









ing in compari- 
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ive me if I minded father and the chil- 

ren. I always teach them their cate- 
chism and hymns when I don’t go, and 
read the Bible to them all.’ 

*€ Yes, this is all very well but you 
must try to get to church twice next 
Sunday; no one can hope to prosper who 
does not use the means of grace, and 
we cannot think of encouraging any one 
who neglects her duty.’ 

“The tears came into the girl’s eyes, 
but she sald nothing, and the visitors 
took their leave.” pp. 119,120. 

The author represents these de- 
lectable visitors as tormenting the 
poor by their questions; “scarcely 
touching upon the subject of reli- 
gion,” but making rigid inquisition 
into their family economy, their 
management of their affairs, their 
childrefi’s clothes, and their general 
habits. There may be busy bodies, 
prying people, who do all this; who 
visit the poor more in a spirit of 
curiosity or unealled-for interfer- 
ence, than in true Christian charity; 
but the evil of the story is, that the 
reader will be too apt to apply it 
generally, and there is nothing in 
the book to prevent his doing so. 


The incidental hint about these re- — 


ligious visitors ‘scarcely touching 
upon the subject of religion,” is 
more pungent than charitable. Are 
our Juucilla Stanleys—many such, 
we trust, are among us—to be thus 
virtually held up to the poor as stiff, 
stern, censorious, intruders upon 
their privacy? Yet such an appli- 
cation will be made by the general 
reader; and many an enemy to the 
cause of Divine truth will be glad 
here to sharpen his arrow to pierce 
its vitals. The author means not 
this—again and again we _ insert 
this disclaimer—but the result, we 
fear, will be as we have stated. 
The author goes far-a-field to 
find objections to the religious 
world; in particular, the dress of 
the ladies offends him—or probably 
we should say her. And what is 
the fault? Are their bonnets too 
large; their ribbons too broad; their 
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flounces too numerous; their colors 
too gay? No; quite the contrary— 
they are dowdy, dingy, russet-clad 
nuns, making religion distasteful by 
their want of moderately fashiona- 
ble clothing; and particularly ob- 
jyeeting to Mary’s “two flounces; 
her handsomely worked collars, ex- 
pensive shawl, fashionable bonnet, 
silk stockings, and large massive 
gold chain around her neck.’’ Now, 
it happens oddly enough that we 
are constantly receiving letters con- 
taining quite a con complaint; 
and urging us, as Christian observ- 
ers, to reprove the alleged growing 
addiction of the ladies of the reli- 
gious world to the dress and man- 
ners of the secular world. We 
should be happy to leara that Ma- 
ry’s charge is really true; we cer- 
tainly see no tendency to over pre- 
ciseness in habits and ornaments in 
the private parties, the religious as- 
semblies, or the public meetings of 
the religious world; and, were it so, 
the error would at least be on the 
right side. We cannot find Mary’s 
ascetic village of Dunbury in our 
map; when we discover it, it will 
be time enough to lament that the 
religious world are all become Qua- 
kers; or, as our author expresses it, 
dress in “‘close caps without rib- 
bons, and brown gowns high up 
round the throat, and shoes of lea- 
ther or black stuff,” to the great 
disparagement of religion. 

3ut the religious world must be 
made ridiculous even in matters of 
benevolence. For example: 

‘‘Mrs. Darling was truly a benevolent 
woman, and sought out objects on whom 
to bestow her charity; she did not limit 
it to her own immediate neighborhood, 
for besides the many public institutions 
to which she contributed, she relieved 
many individuals to whom her name was 
never known. She would pay for the 
education of any worthy clergyman’s 
son, if his income was small and his 
means limited. She would in like man- 
ner furnish money to set up a deserving 
person in business; and privately send 





assistance to such as were reduced in 
their circumstances. She would lend 
her aid to all around her in a variety of 
ways, supplying their tables, and fur- 
nishing them with unexpected com- 
forts.”—p. 76. 

Yet this woman is only noticed 
to be laughed at. Her tones of 
voice, and her garb, are caricatured; 
and, above all, her silliness in 
“ploughing up her park to plant 
potatoes and turnips for the poor;”’ 
at which ‘‘the tall lady laughed 
much.” The tall lady might have 
respected her motive, unnecessary 
and injudicious as might be this in- 
stance of her self-denial. But then 
Mrs. Darling was ‘a widow lady 
who gave support to every descrip- 
tion of religious institution;” ergo 
a member of “‘the religious world;” 
and, above all, ‘‘a mortificationist,” 
and therefore fair game. 

The two Miss Straitbacks dis- 
covered, says Mary, that ‘“exeur- 
sions of mere pleasure did not suit 
them at all; they found their minds 
unfitted for their duties, and they 
resolved never again to make the 
experiment.” If they really found 
this we would not sneer at them as 
“straitbacks,” for coming to this 
self-denying resolution; but Mary 
takes a different view: “I was quite 
at a loss to understand them;’’ ad- 
ding, ‘for my part, I find a little 
variety is rather beneficial than 
otherwise;’”’ a sentiment which we 
presume most of the younger, and 
some of the elder members of ‘the 
religious world’’ itself will practi- 
cally echo; but we see no necessity 
for making it oracular. We rather 
suspect that neither the religious 
world nor the gay world is too stea- 
dy, or requires grave lectures on 





“the ts of a little variety.” — 
We fi e should have muc Jet 
ficult finding a dozen Miss 
Straitbac us. But then 


among 

London is not Dunbury. We wish 
that a few of these active and self- 
denying, though too precise, ladies 
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would settle among us. We could 
find them plenty of work: their 
more volatile friends might profit 
by their example; while they in re- 
turn might shake off their awkward 
habits, and become a little more so- 
ciable. 

Our author is also much displeas 
ed at the rigidness of the religious 
world, in their manner of spending 
Sunday; particularly in not opening 
their letters, and, above all, in eat- 
ing cold dinners, respecting which 
a very merry story is told to make 
it the more ridiculous. A clergy- 
man eating a cold dinner after 
preaching a good sermon is also 
much pitied; but in truth, “there 
was a spirit of legality among them 
all [about the observance of the 
Sabbath], which was terribly op- 
pressive.’ Our author ridicules 
this “‘legality;” but where would 
he stop? Would he recommend a 
general post delivery in London, 
and Lord Mayor’s feasts on Sunday? 
Some people may be too precise; 
but there is so little danger on this 
side, that a Christian moralist may 
well throw his weight into the op- 
posite scale. 

But we must turn somewhat more 
distinctly to the theology of the 
volume; which, in our view, is such 
a mixture of very good and very 
bad as requires a careful analysis.— 
We shall quote a few passages in 
illustration of this remark; append- 
ing here and there a brief comment. 
The exceptionable part is not so 
much in any direct statement as in 
a tendency of the whole to leave 
: wrong impression. For exam- 

e: 

“1 was a thoughtless lively girl, ready 
for all kinds of frolic, and she used to 
tell me such ways wouldn’t do. Oh, 
says I, Fanny, I’ve time enough before 
me to grow serious. Time gh! she 
would say; Sally, how can you tell what 
time you may have? you may die to-mor- 
row. I used to hear her talk, and take 
my own ways: but God remembered me 
for good, and sent messenger after mes- 
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senger till He brought me home to 
Christ.” —p. 28. 

The inference which the author 
intends to convey from this is, 
doubtless, the sovereignty of the 
grace of God, and the gratitude of 
the true believer: but is not the 
passage somewhat open to the in- 
ference, that it is of little conse- 
quence in the end whether we en- 
deayor to turn to God or not; that 
the means of grace are of no great 
importance, for that when grace 
comes it will come irresistibly? 

Again: 

“Mary felt relieved of an anxiety 
which had more or less weighed on her 
mind some days past. This anxiety 
arose from a deep sense of inward inca- 
pability of any one good thought, feel- 
ing, desire, or endeavor. She had com- 
pared herself with others, and been 
crushed to the dust by the conviction 
that they appeared more devoted to 
God, more attached to his service, more 
self-denying, more active. She began 
now to perceive that strength was not 
in man, and that Christ being ‘made un- 
to us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption,’ would 
perfect in her that which was lacking, 
working in her ‘to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.’ Enabled by faith to 
receive these encouraging truths, Ma- 
ry’s heart overflowed with peace and 
consolation.” —pp. 26, 27. “ 

This passage contains a most 
blessed declaration of Scripture; but 
was it right that what Christ had 
done for her should make her cease 
to feel anxious about the state of 
her own “thoughts, feelings, de- 
sires, and endeavors,’’ or set aside 
that salutary self-abasement which 
she had formerly felt when she per- 
ceived her own deficiencies in de- 
votion to God, in self-denial and 
activity, even as compared with 
many frail and fallible creatures 
like herself. 

Again: 

**Ah, my dear lady, He knew it was 
harder for a poor sintul soul to believe 
than to work. Wecan all try and work, 
and think something of our foolish do- 
ings, but who can believe, except it be 
given him?’—p. 50. 
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Why harder? Both are the gift 
of God: he works in us both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. 
By working is here meant Chris- 
tian obedience, grounded on Chris- 
tian motives, and love to God and 
faith in Christ; and it is not the 
plan of Scripture to speak of such 
working with a sneer. 

Again: 

**) know I don’t do any thing right, 
but then, the Lord knows our weakness, 
and looks te Christ for all.”’—p. $1. 

We might say much on this pas- 
sage; but all that we shall say is, 
that the Scriptures do not speak 
thus. It is the technicality of a 
system. 

Again: 

**’m sure I should have been in my 
coffin long ago, with fretting over my 
sins and all my troubles, if the Lord’s 
Spirit hadn’t been sent into my heart to 
teach me to look unto Jesus and no 
where else.”—p. 58, 

We are not then to “fret over 
our sins’ any more than over our 
troubles. But the Scriptures teach 
otherwise; and never more so than 
when they tell us to ‘look to Je- 
sus,”’ as the propitiation for our sins. 

n: 

“And what of the poor thief on the 
cross;*for he had no time for his work 
of holiness?”?’—p. 72. 

The Scriptures do not thus speak 
with a sneer of holiness. Besides, 
the thief upon the cross did exhi- 
bit, short as his time was, in a re 
markable manner the fruits of holi- 
ness. 

Again: 

** *Shouldn’t you say,’ said the tall 
lady, ‘that where we see a worldly spi- 
rit, and an heart apparently taken up 
with worldly things, it was impossible 
there could be any real religion there?’ 
I hardly know that I should be safe in 
giving so decided an opinion.”—pp. 
78, 79. 

But the Scriptures give “‘so de- 
cided an opinion.” ‘By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” See, espe- 
cially, what St. John says of a 
‘worldly spirit.” 





Again: 

“So much had been said to her about 
the necessity of repenting of her sins, 
feeling their enormity, and forsaking 
them entirely, before she could hope to 
be received by the Saviour, that it ap- 
peared almost impossible to give her 
another impression .”—p. 153. _ 

It is the impression which the 
Scriptures give. “if I regard ini- 
quity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me.”’ 

Again: 

‘Mrs. Harding could not give up the no- 
tion, that repentance, and mortification, and 
othr fruits of the Spirit, were absolutely ne- 
cessary to be manifested before the sinner 
could presume to go boldly to the Saviour, 
imploring forgivencss and reception into His 
favor.”’—p. 178. 

Mrs. Harding might err on one 
side, end Mary on another. To go 
boldly to the Throne of Grace is 
not to go presumptiously; but it 
would be a mockery to profess “to 
go boldly to the Saviour, imploring 
forgiveness,’ where there was not 
even that primary ‘fruit of the 
Spirit,” ‘repentance’ for sin. 

Ayain: 

**Your sermon was full of—ifs, here there 
are none. The sinner was chosen; his name 
written in the Lamb’s beok of life; his day 
arrived, and he was called by the Spirit, jus- 
tified by the righteousness blood of Christ, 
preserved by a covenant-keeping, unchanging 
God, raised up when fallen, restored to com- 
munion with his Lord, and kept unto the 
end.”’—p. 213. 

“Tfs there are none.”” We have 
just quoted one “if” from the 
Psalms; for plenty nore, see the 
Bible passim. ‘If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek the things which 
are above;” “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature;” “If 
ye know these things, happy are 
ye, if ye do them;” “If any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no 
pleasure in him.” 

Again: 

“I had some very grievous temptations 
which »in upon my happiness, and made 
me appre ve of my interest in Christ; in- 
deed so were: the attacks at times, 
that I almost th it of giving all up: but 
this was my day of mercy, I was enabled to 
see the certainty of my calling and election; 
1 cuuld discover that the sinner was acquitted 
from all sin by the death of Christ, and daily 
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washed from the pollution of it by His blood; 
I saw that all my attempts (1 might almost 
say my struggles) to attain that internal ho- 
liness, which I fancied was required previous 
to my: being justified from sin, were of no va- 
lue as a condition of salvation; I saw that my 
righteousness was already wrought out, if I 
was a believer, (and this I knew I was,) and 
that the ransom included all things.’’—pp. 
216, 217. " . 

The inference is, that after this 
period ‘grievous temptations,” tho’ 
they still recurred, no longer “broke 
in upon her happiness,” and least 
of all “made her apprehensive of 
her interest in Christ.” We envy 
not this happiness. 

Again: 

Suppose the believer to be dwelling much 
on his own sins, and thus getting into a dis- 
satisfied, dispirited state, by which he im- 
peaches the Mediatorial characterof Christ; 
or that he is resting on his own performances, 
and leaning to som: thing in self, (to the ela- 
tion of his own spirit and disregard of his 
Master’s glory); or that he is turning away 
his eyes from the source of his spiritual be- 
ing, forgetting that his strength is in the 
Lord, and thus preparing himself to fall by 
the first temptation that presents itsclf in the 
shape of a favorite attraction. In all these 
situations, the believer is under the influence 
of natural feelings, aided by the suggestions 
of Satan, and the old ian of sin speedily re- 
vives again, and threatens to destroy the 
new creation. But as God’s faithfulness is 
unmoveable, therefore ‘though the just man 
falleth seven times he riseth up again;’ for 
we are assured in numberless passages that 
the chosen people of God shall never utteriy 
fall.””—pp. 312, 313. 


The “believer,” therefore, when 
he transgresses the law of God ever 
so greatly, is not “to dwell on his 
sins,” lest “he should get into a 
dissatisfied, dispirited state;’’ but is 
at once to cheer his spirits by re- 
membering ‘‘that the chosen people 
of God shall never utterly fail.”’— 
He is not, it seems, to ask the pre- 
liminary question, ‘Am I one of 
the chosen people of God;” which 
a deep sense of aggravated sin might 
at the moment well make him trem- 
ble in answering; . but he is to take 
this for granted, lest heshould be- 
come ‘‘dispirited” and J@se his as- 
surance. 

Again: 

‘‘Her friend continued—Oh, but I am so 


very weak, and so helpless, and so full of 
sin, no one can have an idea how sinful I am! 


‘I have a very distinct idea,’ said Mary, ‘but 
I long for the day when I shall hear you talk 
less of your disease, and more of the Physi- 
cian; we think of our sins, and talk of our 
sins, till nothing else is present to us, but 
our own misery.”—p. 314. 

How can we feel the value of the 
Pysician except we feel our dis- 
ease? The sacred writers had this 
reprobated habit of “thinking of 
their sins, and talking of their sins;’’ 
a habit common to persons of deep 
piety and tender conscience in eve- 
ry age. 

Again: 

**Had not Nathan been sent with his com- 
mission, we know not to what lengths the 
king of Israc] might have gone. He could 
searcely have fallen farther, to have stopt 
short of eternal condemnation. 

‘Perhaps so, but that was a point settled 
‘in Christ Jesus, before the foundation of the 
world.’ A believer’s salvation is independ- 
ent of himself.””—p,. 401. 

David did not talk thus. We 
enter not upon a consideration of 
the doctrine itself; but subjects so 
solemn ought not to be disposed of 
with a flippamt exclamation of 
“Perhaps so; but that was a point 
settled,” &c. . 

Again: 

***Do not you think,’ said Mr. Forbes, 
‘that the preaching of high doctrines, I mean 
Calvinistic doctrines, is apt to give rise to 
professors of that description?’ think that 
no other preaching is calculated to produce 
gravion influential piety; and this our Re- 

ormers experimentally knew.’’—p. 330. 

Our Reformers knew that the 
doctrines which produce ‘‘genuine 
influential piety” are not “high 
doctrines,’ or low doctrines, not 
“Calvinistic doctrines’ or Arminian 
doctrines, but scriptural doctrines. 
In this our author will agree with 
us; and the sooner, high and low, 
and all such terms, are got rid of 
the better. 

We have said that the theme of 
the volume is the doctrine of ‘“‘as- 
surance’’—assurance without evi- 
dence. 


‘‘There is not the shadow of a doubt that 
the believer ought ut all times to be assured 
of his election before God.’’—p. 337. 

“Truly assurance is a delightful gift! a 
most animating, influential conviction.’’—p. 
285. 

«To use all diligence in making our calling 
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and election is in clearer words, to assure our 
own hearts of our great privilege.” —p. 284. 

This last passage furnishes a cha- 
racteristic illustration of the manner 
in which our author interprets and 
applies texts. 

t is with extreme regret we see 
such an admirable sentiment as the 
following, admitted only to be con- 
troverted. It is an answer to the 
whole book; and the refutation is 
as weak as the sentiment is weigh- 
ty. The author has indeed made 
the speaker express himself rather 
confusedly; but the meaning is 
clear. 

“But, my dear Sir, would you not have the 
oe of a Christian, as well as his creed, 

rought into constant view? and is not the 
work of Christ in us as important and as 
worthy of consideration as what He has done 
for us? It seems to me that I shouid ill dis- 
charge my duty to my parishioners, if I 
preached to them only the pardon offered to 
sinners, and neglected to show them the way 
S ‘ ae Christ purifies them from sin.’’—p. 


We have complained that our 
author bears hardly upon the ‘‘re- 
ligious world,” as respects their 
conduct; he also sometimes (unin- 
tentionally, we are quite sure—for 
freely as we have written, we res- 
pect his motives, his piety, and his 
affectionate spirit,) misstates their 
sentiments, as where, for example, 
he says that “persons are not ex- 
horted in Scripture to bring forth 
the fruits of faith as a condition of 
their being chosen into the family 
of heaven;’’ a sentiment not held, 
we presume, by any class of reli- 
gionists among us. And again: 
“The creature is called in to aid in 
the continuing and completion of 
the work of the atonement,’’ a most 
monstrous doctrine. But we have 
also to complain that he constantly 
implies that what are called the 
Evangelical clergy believe one 
thing and preach another, or at 
least suppress much of what they 
believe. We might present several 
proof, but one may suffice. 


“The English divine acknowledged, that 
our church was assuredly, professedly, and 


[May, 


inherently Calvinistic in its formulary, arti- 


cles, and doctrines. ‘And,’ said he, ‘after all, 
those which we dread to handle, 
and which «it is necessary to bring forward 
with extreme caution, are the bulwarks of 
our church, and, in fact, the secret strength 
and consolation of all its sincere members; 
but,’ he added, lowering his voice, and speak- 
ing as if in fear of committing his private con- 
fessions to the walls, ‘it docs not do to say ali 
this,’ and nodding to myself, whom he su 
posed to hold the same opinions, ‘we must 
wise as serpents; Eh!—we must not commit 
ourselves.’ ”—pp. 271, 272. 

Now this is very uncharitable. 
If we may presume to include our- 
selves in that motley body called 
‘the religious world,’’ we would 
say that if we believed as our au- 
thor does, we would proclaim it in 
every page of our journal, as would 
our friends in their sermons, speech- 
es, and conversation. But we do 
not believe—to select one point on- 
ly—in assurance without evidence; 
and we think the system of which 
it forms a part, untenable by Scrip- 
ture. We should be hypocrites, 
therefore, if we urged it. We may 
be wrong, as may the religious 
world at large; but our author should 
at least allow they may be sincere. 
“Comfort” is his password; but as 
good a one may be, “Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” 

We should be grieved, after all, 
to quit the volume before us, or its 
unknown writer, in any other spi- 
rit than that of Christian affection. 
In much that he has written we en- 
tirely concur; and from his work 
we may learn many most useful 
lessons. We cannot read a page of 
it without feeling that religion is 
the first of all human concerns; and 
though he allows not of duties, or 
exhortations, or the usual heads of 
self-scrutiny, we should be far from 
charging on him the reproach of 
Antinomianism. He expatiates with 
delight _ the inestimable .privi- 
leges of the believer, and the pleni- 
tude of the promises of God in 
Christ. Nor are we less pleased 


with many of his truly valuable and 
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sensible remarks upon the nature 
of Christian charity. In particular, 
we agree with him, that the kind- 
ness shown to the poor, in respect 
to their outward wants, should not 
only be granted without an air of 
patronage and interference, but in 
entire subserviency to the salvation 
of their souls. 

We no less deprecate with him 
hard and dry exhortations to the 
performance of duty, without euli- 
veni and stimulating motives; 
rules for a slave within sight of the 
whip, but destitute of the filial obe- 
dience which it is the privilege of 
the believer to labor to attain.— 
There are various portions of the 
volume which exhibit, with much 
force and feeling, the impurities 
that mingle with the clear current 
of religion. But, taking the visit- 
or’s report as a whole, it is highly 
unfavorable, and we think unjust. 
Things are bad enough among us, 
and we are far from defending 
them; but with all its deformities, 
the religious world exhibits far more 
of the symmetry of the Gospel than 
can be shown elsewhere. We re- 


- quest permission to echo our senti- 


ments on this point, by a reference 
to our vol. for 1808; where, after 
the lapse of one and twenty years, 
we find our present position: ‘‘Hav- 
ing made this undisguised disclo- 
sure of our fears, we think it no 
more than justice to add, that after 
every abatement from their merits. 
which candour can demand, we re- 
main, nevertheless, fully persuaded 
that it is, or the whole, to this bo- 
dy that we must look for the revi- 
val and maintenance of true reli- 
gion in the church; and that both 
orthodoxy of doctrine, piety of spi- 
rit, and strictness of life here prin- 
cipally abound.” p. 737. When, 
indeed; in an hour of sorrow or dis- 
gust, we are tempted to part com- 
pany with the body thus alternately 
eulogised and reprobated, and to 


wander in quest of more satisfactory 
associates, what and whom do we 
find but a crowded and selfish world, 
where every form of evil left behind 
re-appears, not only with superadd- 
ed folly and depravity, but unaccom- 
panied by any counteracting and 
remedial tendencies? We find our- 
selves, as in some extensive and 
splendid metropolis, peopled by mul- 
titades, among whom we discover 
no countenances indicating sym- 
pathy, or a disposition to befriend 
us. It is a populous solitude, far 
more dreary than ‘a lodge in some 
vast wilderness;’ where loneliness 
itself would be more exhilarating 
than the cold and repulsive indiffer- 
ence of persons interested exclusive- 
ly inthemselves. Neitheris this the 
worst; asa Christian, in the world, 
is not eg eee. but decided 
enemies. e must, therefore, be 
content to dwell among our own 
people; andif we are alternately 
grieved and ashamed by the ineon- 
sistencies manifested by the nomi- 
nalists of a society which, like all 
other communities, cannot be re- 
sponsible for individual dereliction 
of general principles; let us not be 
ungrateful for the measure of good 
which, if itbe not our own fault, we 
may receive and return within the 
same circle. ‘‘Do not expect,”’ said 
the Rev- Henry Venn, “to find real 
Christians, such as you may figure 
them in your own mind; nor scan 
their life with a severeeye. Judge 
of your fellow-soldiers by what you 
know of yourself. Be jealous of 
the hiprocrisy, natural to us all, of 
passing a favourable judgment of 
our owncondition, faulty as we are; 
yet condemning others as dissem- 
blers, for the same things we find in 
ourselves. Alas! the very besthave 
abundant cause to think themselves 
vile, for it is notorious seeeter 
some may ~~ that believers in 


Christ, one and all are polluted, 


imperfect, incoggtant; impatient of 
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each other’s infirmities, and scarcely 
able to be at peace amongst them- 
selves; though they all experience, 
as they confess from day to day, 
the tender compassions of their 


-heavenly Father, under all their 


failures*.’’ Oh, what a lesson is 
this! How should it strike dumb 
a querulous and fastidious religion- 
ist, who watches with eagle-eye the 
mote in another, to the forgetfulness 
of his own insidious, though fatal 
distempers! 

Abstractedly from the above con- 
siderations, we are convinced that 
all hope of the tranquility, and ulti- 
mate safety of our church, and our 
country, must be grounded on the 
— and exertions of no party, 
as such; but on the influences of 
the Gospel, so far as they are dif- 
fused among us, as @ token that 
God yet visits us with his favour, 
and is disposed to extend those in- 
fluences by the effusion of the Holy 

irit. If we once look aside trom 


tiss—feom the fountain of life eter- 


nal to human sources of encourage- 
ment—no a symptom of nation- 
alruin can be discovered. ‘‘Woe to 
the rebellious children, saith the 
Lord, that take counsel, but not of 
me; and that cover themselves with 
a covering, but not of my spirit; that 
strengthen themselves inthe strength 
of Pharaoh. Tuererore shall the 
strength of Pharaoh be your shame.”’ 
There is an extraordinary emphasis 
in this declaration of the recoil of 
worldly policy upon such as seek its 
rotection: and we are much mista- 
en, ifsome well-meaning persons, 
embarked in Christian enterprizes, 
are not embarrassing both them- 
selves and their cause, by courting 
the co-operation of worldly-minded 
men in matters in Which they can- 
not truly co-operate. Their machi- 
nery acts irregularly; like a watch 
touched by a magnet, where every 
wheel and spring is made to the ut- 
most nicety; but it will not measure 
*See our Vol. for 1808, p. 354. 


time, and all the steel-work must 
be taken out. The religious world 


is become’ so redundant in - 
tion as to occasion the aol er 


fects ofa crowd. There is con- 
fusion, and its consequence; in the 
place of that deliberation and unity 
of design which should character- 
ize the proceedings of a public bo- 
dy, especially if mdb 4 | with re- 
ligion. But we have to mourn 
over, not only the ill-sorted associa- 
tions of good men with others of ve- 
ry different aims; but over the spirit 
of division as manifested, to a most 
painful extent, among such as ought 
to be, of all mankind, the most uni- 
ted. ‘The maxim of Divide and 
conquer, seems to be blazoned with 
more legible characters than ever 
upon the banners of our common 
enemy; and if the purest class of 
society we have among us, and some 
of the purest members of that class, 
retire from the field to quarrel with 
each other, and to utter exaspera- 
ting recriminations; we may soon 
become unwilling listeners to the 
voices of the guardian angels. of our 
temple, announcing theif flight by 
saying, LET US DEPART HENCE! Is 
this intimation too serious? Will it 
be ridiculed by some who grasp 
more firmly, in consequence, the 
last report of a favourite institution; 
and wave it, as an ensign, around 
which to assemble the angelic le- 
gion, and retard its departure? We 
do not urge the last question, as af- 
fecting in any way the value of the 
institution, be it what it may; but 
as a warning to suchas may patron- 
ize what is excellent, and boast of 
the success of their schemes; while 
they do no more than these things, 
for their own future happiness.— 
They may visit the religious world; 
or be visited in their turn, by stran- 
gers for good or evil purposes; and 
in every instance, really belong to 
no community more select than that 
which “lieth in wickedness.” 
[Christian Observer. 
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each other’s infirmities, and scarcely 
able to be at peace amongst them- 
selves; though they all experience, 
as they confess from day to day, 
the tender compassions of their 


-heavenly Father, under all their 


failures*.’”’ Oh, what a lesson is 
this! How should it strike dumb 
a querulous and fastidious religion- 
ist, who watches with eagle-eye the 
mote in another, to the forgetfulness 
of his own insidious, though fatal 
distempers! 

Abstractedly from the above con- 
siderations, we are convinced that 
all hope of the tranquility, and ulti- 
mate safety of our church, and our 
country, must be grounded on the 
principles and exertions of no party, 
as such; but on the influences of 
the Gospel, so far as they are dif- 
fused among us, as a token that 
God yet visits us with his favour, 
and is disposed to extend those in- 
fluences by the effusion of the Holy 

irit. If we once look aside trom 


t from the fountain of life eter- 


nal to human sources of encourage- 
ment—no worse symptom of nation- 
alruin can be discovered. ‘Woe to 
the rebellious children, saith the 
Lord, that take counsel, but not of 
me; and that cover themselves with 
a covering, but not of my spirit; that 
strengthen themselves inthe strength 
of Pharaoh. Tuererore shall the 
strength of Pharaoh be your shame.” 
There is an extraordinary emphasis 
in this declaration of the recoil of 
worldly policy upon such as seek its 
rotection: and we are much mista- 
en, if some well-meaning persons, 
embarked in Christian enterprizes, 
are not embarrassing both them- 
selves and their cause, by courting 
the co-operation of worldly-minded 
men in matters in which they can- 
not truly co-operate. Their machi- 
nery acts irregularly; like a watch 
touched by a magnet, where every 
wheel and spring is made to the ut- 
most nicety; but it will not measure 
*See our Vol. for 1808, p. 354. 





time, and all the steel-work must 
be taken out. The religious world 
is become’ so redundant in — 
tion as to occasion the usual ill ef- 
fects of a crowd. There is con- 
fusion, and its consequence; in the 
place of that deliberation and unity 
of design which should character- 
ize the proceedings of a public bo- 
dy, especially if connected with re- 
ligion. But we have to mourn 
over, not only the ill-sorted associa- 
tions of good men with others of ve- 
ry different aims; but over the spirit 
of division as manifested, to a most 
painful extent, among such as ought 
to be, of all mankind, the most uni- 
ted. The maxim of Divide and 
conquer, seems to be blazoned with 
more legible characters than ever 
upon the banners of our common 
enemy; and if the purest class of 
society we have among us, and some 
of the purest members of that class, 
retire from the field to quarrel with 
each other, and to utter exaspera- 
ting recriminations; we may soon 
become unwilling listeners to the 
voices of the guardian angels of our 
temple, announcing theif flight 7 
saying, LET US DEPART HENCE! Is 
this intimation too serious? Willit 
be ridiculed by some who grasp 
more firmly, in consequence, the 
last report of a favourite institution; 
and wave it, as an ensign, around 
which to assemble the angelic le- 
gion, and retard its departure? We 
do not urge the last question, as af- 
fecting in any way the value of the 
institution, be it what it may; but 
as a warning to suchas may patron- 
ize what is excellent, and boast of 
the success of their schemes; while 
they do no more than these things, 
for their own future happiness.— 
They may visit the religious world; 
or be visited in their turn, by stran- 
gers for good or evil purposes; and 
in every instance, really belong to 
no community more select than that 
which “lieth in wickedness.” 
[ Christian Observer. 











